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A COUPLE OF VAGABONDS. 


HE morning light of a cloudless day, breaking in upon a heavily- They sit singly, and in only one case are there two together. Most 
treed and verdure-filled park within the limits of a certain great | of them are linenless, one or two are shoeless, but all are limp, nerve- 


, forces wakeful- 
is upon many sleep- 
s who have rested 
prnight within its 

n limits. 
Not all at once, 
y any means, but 
very irregular in- 
als, whose time 
xtends over an hour, 
perhaps, some one of 
dozen shabby, 
south individuals, 
pare td be seen 
m any given point, 
laboriously works 
imself into an up- 
right position, yawn- 
gand gasping, and 
With many tugs and 
struggles with his 
attire. As the dismal 
factof day forces it- 
self upon them, they 
seem to wish to ap- 
pear to greet it heart- 
ily and therefore look 
about at their neigh- 
bers with a shallow 
pretence of a smart- 
hess and wakefulness 
Which might belong 
to those who had sim- 
ply seated themselves 
for 2 moment’s rest. 
Such false vigor is, 
however, very soon 
dispelled by hunger, 
and so they sit and 
lounge with disorder- 
ed dress, weakened 
frames, and vacuous 
faces, waiting far into 
the day for an inde 
Scribable, undefinable 


Something, which shall keep them in an indescribable and undefinable 
way, or else for some chance for a villany; which last, in the present 
State of mind of most of them, would be hailed with purest joy. 


























* Beg pardon, sir ; but if it's on the sea then I’m not your man.’ ” 


less, and bent, almost 
to falling over again. 
The two distinguished 
from the rest by ap- 
pearing to be com- 
panions, sit upoh a 
bench facing one of 
the broadest, and, as 
yet, peopleless paths. 
There is about them 
a look of extreme ex- 
haustion and lassi- 
tude; they sit close 
to each other, and 
are brown-faced and 
dusty, and curl their 
feet beneath them in 
order to relieve them 
of the torturing 
weight of their limbs. 

One of them, who 
is known to the other 
as Gruder (it does 
not appear that it was 
or was not the con- 
traction of some long- 
er name), is a heavier 
and a much healthier 
man than his friend, 
whom he only knows 
as Mart, but whose 
real name is Martin. 
This last is round- 
shouldered and exces- 
sively wearied, and 
appears also to be 
fearfully ill. Shud- 
ders creep through 
his frame in quick 
succession, his lips 
and cheeks are pur- 
ple, and there is an 
endless quivering 
about the gorge of his 
throat. His mouth 


is that of an old woman, utterly devoid of strength and expression ; 
and his drooping eyelids supplant the uses of his grayish pupils, and 
convey well the only idea they give, that of absolute hopelessness. 
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They both sit in total silence, with bent backs and with their hands 
clasped between their knees, looking directly before them, but eompre- 
hending nothing, and. thinking nothing ; both wandering in an un- 
marked blankness and absence of mind. " Finally, however, a laborious 
movement becomes apparent ‘on the part of Gruder. He slowly, with- 
draws his foot from beneath him, and with the help of the other he 
sucopedd, after many failures, in kicking off a broken and wrinkled 
boot, After.a moment he raises it to his lap, and with a huge clasp- 
knife begins Weakly to slash at the leather, and to cut slits in the sides 
and over the instep. His strength seems barely sufficient te do the 
work, and his faltering, band often pauses to take a fresh hold. His 
companion listléssty follows him with his eyee, which now contain just 
the merest glimmer of intelligence;, but, on the completion of the 
work, his head, turns away again, and-he, with Gruder also, resume 
their gaze,and_stare at nothing. 

Full Walf'an hour passes thus, and the city begins to wake up about 
them, and the early workers to straggle by on their ways to their 
labor. They remain heedless of them, especially the one known as 
Mart, of whom Gruder has gradually become secretly watchful and 
observant. He fixes his eyes obliquely upon him, and scans him 
with some transient show of thought. If there is any change what- 
ever in his face, it becomes a shade softer as he looks. He notes the 
symptoms of fatigue, the undeniable proofs of suffering to be seen 
about the nostrils and forehead, and also the signs of emaciation 
which appear in the cheeks, neck, and beny hands. 

Then there is more waiting, some vacant, motionless, barren mo- 
ments, and then another motion on the part of Gruder. He passes 
his hand behind him and fumbles awkwardly for his pocket. He finds 
the entrance, and gropes in it and withdraws an oyster, which he 
picked up somewhere on the road they have come. He holds it re- 
fiectively in his hands, feeling the pleasurable sense of its coolness, 
and then slowly reaches for his knife, and with its handle begins some 
rough blows upon the edge of the shell. His hand is not over-strong, 
nor his aim over-certain, and therefore many attempts are requisite 
—attempts which the other follows with his eyes very weakly and 
thoughtlessly. A chip or two of the shell is shivered from it, and 
then there come some equally rough and awkward attempts at prying 
it open. When the knife slips, as it does often, the man seems to have 
hardly strength to make a new attempt. Finally, with an utterance of 
satisfaction, something between a sigh and a grunt, he succeeds in in- 
serting the knife-blade, and with some more painful labor throws off 
the upper shell, and he gulps as he looks within. He raises it in his 
hand very carefully with longing eyes and passes it toward his com- 
panion, who also looks longingly at it, but who raises his eyes with re- 
fusal in them. Gruder persists by pushing it upon him. “ Got ’nuther, 
Mar.” He seems even too weak to pronounce the name fully, requir- 
ing, as it would, some little effort at aspirating. Upon this, the other 
tremblingly takes the shell with a half-glance of suspicion at his friend, 
who faintly nods assuringly, and he then swallows the oyster. He 
laps the cooling moisture from his lips and looks regretfully at the 
empty shell for a moment, and then permits it to slip to the ground 
between his knees. The morsel animates him perceptibly, and Le looks 
to see the other make a similar meal, but Gruder does nothing but 
resume his old posture of weariness, until, noticing the looks of Mar- 
tin, a faint smile crosses his face, which, being promptly interpreted 
by his friend, as meaning that the one trifle of food was all that there 
was between them, brings him to look at Gruder with much mute re- 
proach, and with something like traces of tears in his eyes. He dis- 
engages his nearest hand,,and.conveys it slowly to the knee of the 
other, where its own weakness makes its momentary rest a trembling 
one, and he withdraws it agaimefter having thus given his most elo- 
quent thanks. 

The grateful sense of having to some extent deserved them, and 
of having followed the dictates of his own tender heart instead of 
yielding to his own biting hunger, spurs Gruder into a transient 
strength and vigor. He straightens somewhat, looks sharply about 
with a cheery manner, and affects a show of vigor, but only to fall 
rapidly back again from sheer exhaustion, and to become almost in a 
. moment as bent and spiritless as before. As they sit thus, thought- 

less, and almost sightless, the current of passers changes, and takes 
the character of one of loungers and pleasure-seekers, among whom 
are some white-capped nursery-maids, chatting together and followed 
by many pretty children, who play and shout with wild gladness in the 
sun-flecked walks. One of the servants, somewhat older than the 








rest, lagged behind seemingly intent upon the people whom she 
passed, and busy at scanning their faces, though the puny child she led 
by the hand tugged weakly for.more haste, his little soul being stirred 
by the sight of the movements of his stronger comrades. This woman 


halted. opposite, and quite near to the bench which held the two tired 


men, and steadily examined, them, and as.she did so her quiet face 
deepened into a look of sorrowful surprise. Presently she half-timidly 
approached Gruder and uttered his name doubtfully. His eyes sought 
her.and he. instantly arose, and, extending 3 toward 
her quite infirmly, but with much pleasure. 

“ Hoy, sister!” ejaculated he, thickly, *4rell wat 

She gives him both her hands very warmly, and &\ kiss, which he 
returns awkwardly, but which brings..out some tender lines in his 
brown face, hitherto. rather hidden-and blinded by these which have 
come of. harder. experiences. She leads him apart, qnestioning him 
and throwing glances toward his friend, which grow softer and more 
pitying as she hears the little story from her brother’s halting and 
hesitating lips. 

They had been shipmates together. He was a true man, and he 
had stood by him (Gruder) in tough times, and so he (Gruder) was 
now standing by him. Their vessel had turned bottom up, and they 
had come ashore in the clothes they stood in. He (Gruder) was trying 
to walk him home, and they had already come a hundred hard miles, 
and there was near that distance to go yet. God only knew if he was 
good for another yard. Dying? Yes, he supposed Mart was going 
something that way. 

Here his voice breaks perceptibly, and he glances anxiously back- 
ward, as if afraid the spirit he was watching over might at that very 
moment be taking flight. 

“He’s been much of a friend to me, Mary, and, taking all things, 
it’s pretty rough. He’s got a mother where we're trying for, and he’s 
dreadful anxious to see her—dreadful anxious, poor Mart is, I’m sure. 
Breakin’ up, ain’t he, Mary, as you opinion of him?” 

She sadly assents and says, “ It seems so.” 

After this they fall to whispering, passing into secret conclave, and 
going through it with many doubtings on her side, and many urgings 
on his, with some resolute shakings of his head, and they emerge from 
it; stormily on his part, and anxiously on hers. She comes out into 
open tone before him. 

“T don’t know what he wants, Mart. He’s very curious. He told 
me to come into the park and find a hungry man, the miserabler the 
better, and to fetch him back. ’Taint charity, Mart, he ain’t one that 
knows the word; but he’s one that’s given to plans, and—” 

“ Charity be sunk and drownded!” exclaims the other, hitting one 
hand weakly into the other. “I’ve seen enough of that stuff; charity 
ain’t what I’m after. I’ve had enough of preachings and trac’s, and too 
little of sun’thin’ to eat, to make me take kindly to more charity.” He 
reiterates the last word with strong bitterness, and again glances over 
his shoulder as if to implicate Mart’s sentiments with his. “ Ay, 
Mary, I’m nigh famished. I know you're as poor as I am, and I 
wouldn’t touch a cent of yours if you were rolling in ’em, for you've 
been too kind to me when I’ve been ungrateful in past years; but all 
I ask, Mary, is to be led to him—show me to him—and let him set his 
eyes on me, and, if hard looks, is.a recommend, I’m sure of being 
took.” He looks at himself from his slashed boot upward, and thinks 
he will bear out his words. “J’d,do any thing for Mart, poor boy; I 
don’t care what. Come, Mary, Jet’s be goin’ to him, for I can’t stand 
up much longer, sure.” 

At this she looks at him much frightened, and hastily takes some 
cakes from a satchel and presses them upon him. He looks askance 
at the puny child, who whimpers at being thus robbed, but eats part 
of them ravenously and with great labor, and then crosses hastily to 
his friend and forces him to take the remainder. He whispers to him, 
after which they mutely shake hands, and he returns, leaving him also 
eating ravenously, and then the girl moves hastily out of the park with 
Gruder lounging painfully behind her. 

After some streets and some squares they enter a house together, 
whose interior surprises him with its great beauty. He gazes 
wonderingly about, beholding many works in marble, some soft car 
pets, some gilded and painted walls, and breathing fragrant air, whose 
charm is the perfume of many bright flowers of strange shapes. 

‘His sister pushes him speechless into a large apartment more beau 
tiful still, in all its luxuries, than those which he has already casually 
seen, and which at first oppresses him with its elegant appointments. 
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Soon, however, his eyes fall upon objects with which he becomes in- 
stantly at home. Their character is oddly at variance with that of 
the remaining articles, and consists strangely of some models of yacht- 
hulls carefully mounted and varnished, a pattern of a steering-apparatus, 
some samples of cordage, # pile of coast surveys and charts, and some 
glittering silver trophies richly chased in ingenious devices represent- 
ing aquatic contests, with sparkling water and golden sails. 

Gruder stealthily approached these with his soiled cap in his hands 
behind him, and for the moment forgot his torments in his contempla- 
tion of them. They please him, and he even goes so far as to apostro- 
phize some delicate pictures. ‘ Purty ducks—purty ducks, indeed. 
It’s much like the real thing. I wish I was aboard of one of ye, and 
out of this, and that we had Mart along with us, well and hearty as 
common.” He is brought out of his thought by a touch, and turns 
hastily to meet a decrepit young man with drooping shoulders, pale 
face, watering eyes, and with scanty, dishevelled hair. He has a bad, 
querulous mouth, which has been forced into displaying an unaccus- 
tomed smile, and a pair of thin hands displaying accustomed gold and 
jewels. He wears a velvet coat, much too many ornaments about his 
waistcoat, and a hearty manner; the last sitting quite as ill upon him 
as either of the other two. 

He still keeps his hand on Gruder’s shoulder, and, after silently 
examining him, greets him in a high-pitched voice, and with an affec- 
tation which the other instantly detects and repels. 

“ Ho, ho, my mate, and so you too are a follower of the briny; it’s 
lueky, by George.” Here he looks well at him and takes a step or 
two backward, still looking. “ You are a dayvlish rare one, that’s 
true for Mary. You look hungry, sick, and you look desperate. Is 
that all so, all three?” 

“ All so—all three; and I Have a friend who’s twice as sick and 
twice as empty, and would be twice as desperate if he could.” 

“Good—that makes a neat case. I imagine you'd do any thing 
for the other vaga—rather—man. Messmate, perhaps.” 

“That’s why I’m here,” retorts Gruder, moistening his lips. 

“ And any thing more in that tone will be a reason why you won't 
be here,” returned the other, sharply, throwing some momentary fire 
into his enervated aspect. They fall apart from each other at this, 
and float at once into their positions of master and servant, and Gruder 
humbly begs pardon. 

“I’m a seafaring man, like yourself,” continued the young man, 
pompously, and at the same time designating the articles mentioned, 
with a languid wave of his hand. “And, as my existence throws me 
in constant contact with yachts and matters relating to yachts, it is 
quite natural that the desire I have to see a man such as you, has also 
rather a yachty reason.” 

Gruder bowed deeply, not feeling quite clear as to what was said. 

“T don’t mind admitting the subject is a delicate one,” pursued 
the other, throwing himself loungingly into a cushioned chair; “ but 
I shan’t stand much upon choosing words when I have found out what 
sort of a man I have to deal with. So go on and tell me, and don’t 
skip the truth; for, the worse you are, the better I shall fancy you. 
Who are you?” 

“Who be 1!” repeated Gruder, thickly, and leaning heavily upon 
the table. “Who be I? I’m an unfort’nate man whose been a 
shoulderin’ along with other people’s loads since I was old enough to 
walk. I’ve been int’rested in more things that don’t concern me than 
those that do. I was born and brought up in snarling and mis’ry, and 
am in mis’ry at present. ‘Ere’s my friend, dying by quick inches out 
beyond there, in the park, and I’m bound for to see him through. I 
hain’t got a cent to put him over the road to his home where he’ll die 
peaceful, and it’s them cents I’m after; and to get them cents, I'd do 
much, d’ye understand me—TI’d do much.” 

The young man made no immediate answer, but regarded him with 
blinking eyes, making nervous dabs at his thin little whisker with his 
jewelled hand meanwhile. Presently he replied with a sentiment, the 
unreality of which made him utter it awkwardly, but still it answered. 

“ Poor fellow,” he whispered uneasily, and then regarded the glow- 
ing response of the other with much calculation. 

“ Ay, sir, ay. Poor Mart, poor old Mart. You should ha’ seen him 
Stagger at the last few steps we took up to that blessed bench out 
there, with his ‘tongue hanging out like a dog’s, and he a-ketchin’ at 
things he thought he saw, such as bul’arks and coils of rope. It wore 
pitiful for me to look on him. And he lays much on getting back to 
his old mother and father; I’m thinking he’s got some parden to ask 





of ’em, and he’s always mumbling his hopes how the Lord will spare 
him. It’s hard—it’s hard, after years on years of sweating, to fetch 
up sick, and poor, and unhappy, in your mind. And sir,” here he 
tries to emphasize his words by striking his hand hard upon the table; 
but he does little more than to weakly roll it over and over—“ and 
sir, if ’'m to be allowed to help him to ease off what he’s hoarding up, 
I stand ready to be a villin for the time being—a villin.” 

The other catches him up quickly, but softly. “That’s just what 
I want, my man—a villain.” 

“Then, sir,” replied the other, with starting eyes and twirling his 
soiled cap in his hands, and at the same time looking slowly around 
the room until he came back to the young man again, “I'll be that 
villin.” 

They regarded each other for some seconds, the young man, with 
his back to the light, having the advantage. Gruder becomes a little 
restless under the scrutiny, and grumbles his discontent. 

“Why look at me so, sir? Per’aps if I had a mouthful or so, I might 
be a little better to your taste. I’m nigh famished.” 

“ Eating comes after business in most cases; so please forgive me 
if I wait until I see if any thing comes of this.” 

Gruder at once becomes silent and attentive, and supports himself 
laboriously. The other reaches for a pile of charts, and extracts one 
which he snaps the dust from, and then spreads it upon the table with 
weights at each corner. 

“ Are you acquainted with this coast?” 

Gruder approaches, bends his rough head over it, and runs his 
rough forefinger up and down the paper, stopping now and then to 
shoot off at right angles at some small figures planted off in the water, 
or to pretend to mentally dispute some sand-bank or sounding. Finally 
he replies, concisely, ‘‘ Yes, sir, I know this place, for I’ve coasted it 
for years.” 

“ And do you remember a red-and-white spar-buoy, No. 9, that lies 
just off this?” Here he points to some spur of land. 

“T have it in my mind at this minute, sir,” was the answer. 

“Good. Now read that, and tell me what you gather from it.” 
He tosses him a slip of matter, cut from some newspaper. Gruder 
takes it, and, being unable to stand, sinks into a seat with some mum- 
bled apologies, and with difficulty spells out the article. It is long 
before he comes to a conclusion ; but he finally states it hesitatingly. 

“T take it, there’s a long race coming off down along where your 
map shows, sir. There’s a sloop, Beatrice (here his pronunciation is 
softly corrected), and another sloop, Banshee. It lays between them, 
and it’s a tight fit to say which is the better boat; and there’s heaps of 
money in it, and it’s to happen on Thursday ; this being Tuesday, and 
—I think that’s about all, sir. I’m not much of a reader, and may have 
skipped.” 

“No, my good man,” said the other, approaching him, “ you have 
read it correctly; that is all, as you say. Of those two boats, one 
must beat. I am speaking—” 

He was interrupted by the gradual rising of Gruder to his feet, and 
by an extending of his hand. 

“ Beg pardon, sir; but if it’s on the sea, then I’m not your man. 
I would consent to be a villin on the shore, where I haven’t any thing 
I care for ; but on the water, which has been my home, I couldn’t so 
much as raise a thought against it. It’s very dif’rent, and I beg to be 
excused.” 

There was much in this odd discrimination, which was honest and 
upright, and also much in Gruder’s manner, which staggered his 
tempter. Bound up in his flash of virtue, he forgot for a moment 
what his object was, and his own sharp sense of hunger rushed back 
upon him immediately. He stood bravely against it, and turned tow- 
ard the door to take his departure. 

“T will pay you well,” interposed the other, a little fearful. 

“ Ay, ay, no doubt,” answered Gruder, leaning against the wall. 
“ But I can’t do harm to a seafaring man, or cheat a vessel out of her 
dues. Mart would rather die a hundred times.” 

The mention of his friend’s name staggered him again, and his 
thoughts flew off to the purplellipped, cold-handed man in the park, 
and he felt his sense of honor dwindle under the unhappy: memory. 

“ Wait,” said the young man. “ Let me tell you. I am in a 
strait, and I must have money or go to ruin. If the Banshee, which 
is my boat, can be made to win, as she is likely to do at any rate, I 
will give you this.” Here he scribbled upon a bit of paper, and held 
it to Gruder’s unwilling eyes, who turned manfully away from it. 
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“Tf it was on the land, I wouldn’t mind ; but on the water, where 
there ain’t hardly a wave but I know by sight, and where I’ve made 
my livin’, I wouldn’t do a wrongful act for any man—and—” 

He stopped exhausted, and gazed about, with the back of his shaggy 
head resting upon the wainscoting, when the young man caught him 
up again. 

“ Pll see to your friend, feed him, dress him, cure him, and send 
him home ; I'll do as much for you, and give you all I said. Here’s 
what I want. The striped buoy is the turning-point of the thirty-mile 
race; it is under the lee of a cliff, and the vessels round it in almost 
dead water. I want it given more cable, so they can catch the breeze 
that sweeps down beyond, and so come about more quickly. The 
race will be fairer, for the other boat comes about faster than mine, 
as matters now stand, and I can equal her under a stiff wind. There’s 
no danger—not an atom. It is a matter of a cold chisel and a rope, 
and a little hammering to-morrow night at dusk. Come, my man.” 

But the man, instead of responding, caught fumblingly at the door- 
knob, and clung closely to it, while he braced his feet outward, with 
their rough, slashed boots slipping and catching upon the carpet. 
Across his face there passed an expression of pain and utter dejection, 
while his head fell forward upon his breast. Disconnected words fell 
from his lips, and were eagerly caught by the listener. 

“Fetched up by hunger, by the Holy! Starvation !—A hundred 
miles yet to go.—Poor Mart, he’s worse than I be.—Can he be worse 
than I be? if so, God help him !—What if I break ?—He needn’t 
know; and—” 

“No,” whispered the other, quickly alert; “he need not. Think 
of him, sick and dying, with something on his mind. You'll be 
responsible ; you’d be selfish to stand’ between him and happiness for 


a quibble. I'll give you all you want. You cheat nobody, but only 
make it fairer for the Banshee. Look up—come—give me your 
hand.” 


“No, not your hand,” replied Gruder, straightening up and turn- 
ing his shoulder ; “I'll do your job; but give me something for Mart 
to eat—poor Mart—and for me, if you don’t mind ;” and he staggered 
to a chair, into which he helplessly threw himself. 

After this there came a plying of food and wine in small quanti- 
ties, a strengthening, and a bitter repentance by Gruder, which last 
was speedily stifled by the tact of the other. Then came a hasty 
journey, with full hands, to the emaciated figure in the park, into 
whose eyes there crept many tears as Gruder whispered that all was 
now secured. After this, they scuffle along together, arm-in-arm, 
mumbling encouragements—one, secret but apparently open; and the 
other, a thousand times grateful, and a thousand times happy. 

They are secretly ushered into the same room, and Gruder goes 
apart with the shambling, unnerved young man, and whispers for an 
hour, fingering charts and surveys, and finally some little money. 
More food is brought and left at the door, and the two men are shut 
up closely for the day, and at dark they are led out into the street and 
whirled away in a covered carriage, while he of the jewelled hands and 
watering eyes fiercely orders his people to take out of his sight a cer- 
tain couple of tainted chairs, and to open the windows wide to the air, 
after which he drinks many congratulations to himself. 


Whither the two strange travellers have gone, is shown on the fol- 
lowing morning in a scene displaying a reddish, battered house, upon 
a highland which fronts the ocean, and which rises from a narrow 
beach. The place is barren of any signs of man, and stretches away 
to the right, and left, and behind, with an endless succession of scorch- 
ing sand-hills, with no trees, and but a little parched verdure to relieve 
it. As the day grows, hot, trembling air hovers over the place, and 
burning gusts come inland from the glaring water, which, as the land 
is almost houseless, so it itself is almost sailless. The sky is purely 
blue and without a cloud; there is a murmur of lazy surf below, 
sounding much like languid protests at such labor in such heat, and a 
general flaming torridity from every thing. The man Mart lies upon 
a bench, by a window overlooking sea, and with his sharpened 
face turned toward it. He has for a {ng time now been lost in wan- 
dering, and Gruder sits close beside him fanning him, and oftentimes 
turning his own eyes seaward and downward to an arm of painted 
wood stretching upward from the water, and which, he fancies, often 
makes toward him, as the swell of the water catches it and moves it 
slowly about. 

But he is principally engaged in making countless summings-up 





of many fears and sad forebodings, which have crowded upon him 
since he has thus been sitting, fanning his friend. In spite of the food 
and rest, together with the new hope, there is much that is changed in 
him. He is more thoughtful, more languid, and is given to smiling 
gently, and to letting his large eyes wander slowly about, while his 
brown hands make many smoothings and pluckings at his attire, 
Gruder is painfully watchful of all this, and his reflections lead him 
to fan more assiduously, and to whisper more frequent encouragements 
in gentler words, if possible. 

As the day is at its height, and the fierce heat is still fiercer, an 
aspirated cry breaks from Mart, and he catches at Gruder’s arm, and 
points seaward and at the sky, where there seems to be some sudden 
white mists gathering and shaping themselves fantastically. He 
stretches his hand vigorously out at the window, and follows its point- 
ing with starting eyes and open mouth, and the other does likewise. 
There is, moving across the bluish space, rocking upon invisible 
waters, a two-masted fishing-schooner with jibs and all sails set, some 
of which are patched. There are also patches in the hulk, and the 
bow has an odd formation about the deck. 

They stare at it breathlessly, watch it rise and fall, pass slowly on 
before them, see its sails grow limp and flutter, see it turn away on 
a new tack, and then slip,gradually off into invisibility. They lose 
their breaths, and look at one ancther intelligently, and, on Mart’s 
part, with a bright glowing of the face. He whispers now where 
yesterday he would have spoken aloud. 

“That’s my old feyther’s boat, Gruder. It looked much like a 
ghost, didn’t it? He’s blue-fishing somewhere off beyond, and I’m 
wishing much he’d come this way and drop in on me; for, Gruder, 
I’m thinking I'll never drop in on him, never. He can’t be far off; 
but still it’s millions on millions of miles. I'd like to see his old face, 
to tell him how I’ve been an honest sailor of the sea, even if I’ve beefi 
a rogue ashore ; and then, again, something more, Gruder—” Here 
he stopped for breath, and his friend pushed him into an easier posi- 
tion, and then, with anxious face, prepared to listen. ‘ Years ago, 
since when I’ve never set eyes upon him or mother, I was ’ticed 
away by a villain who was running to escape from the officers, and 
stole his new boat that he had fished in the sea so long to get. The 
man cheated me, and I followed him close; but he gotaway. Feyther 
followed him too, but he slipped lim ; and, in all my wanderings with 
open eyes and ears, it was only a little while ago I found him. But I 
have, Gruder, I’ve set my eyes on his wicked, cruel face, and poor 
feyther with his strugglin’, and poor mother with her tears for my 
wildness, came on me with a rush. But I kept in. I was fightin’ 
when you thought I was dozin’. A minute ago, back it comes again; 
but I’ve turned into the bay, where the blackest rock seems soft, and 
so I look on him kindly and forgivin’. But—feyther and mother—I'd 
like to say my sorrow with my own lips; but it’s not to be, I'm 
*feared.” 

Gruder calms him and cheers him. He silently wonders at this 
new phase, but is mostly absorbed in thinking of his words, ‘‘ I'd like 
to see his old face, to tell him how I’ve been an honest sailor of the 
sea,” as they bring home to bim in all its force the miserable realiza- 
tion of what he himself is pledged to do. He watches the gradual 
sinking of the tide and the resting of the buoy upon the sunken rocks 
far below him. He also watches the sinking of another tide, and in- 
wardly prays that it may hold its strength until to-morrow night, when 
they may fly together. Nerved by the thought, and seizing at its hap- 
piness over the wretched blackness of the path to it, he steals away 
while Mart closes his eyes in sleep, and speeds away down the cliff. 
He draggs a skiff from a recess, and lugs some cumbersome coils of 
huge rope and flings them within, together with some steel tools ; and 
then, after a good gaze about at the dreary, heated aspect, he grasps 
the bow, and sets out plunging and struggling through the sand, 
dragging his skiff after him. He keeps on over a wide flat, then over 
a wide channel which here makes a sudden sweep, then approaches 
some rocks covered with dripping weeds, and among which lies the 
huge, prostrate buoy, at once his enemy and his friend. He drags his 
boat among the projecting fragments, and then begins his work in 
silent misery. He secured the rope, as he well knew how, to the 
buoy, and the other end to an immense staple drilled into the rock, 
and then set himself down with his chisels, oil, and sledge, to cut the 
bottom link of the rusty chain. He accomplished it, and looked to 
see that the out-going tide would drift the buoy to the required place 
beyond the cliff, and, with even a shock io him who was thus unhinged, 
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he also beheld that the incoming tide would drift it upon a jagged 
shoal. 

He paused. He looked upward and inland to the reddish, battered 
cottage, and then savagely turned about and staggered his slippery 
way back again. 

With the growing of the day and the growing of the tide, return- 
ing on its millions of beneficent missions, there came a growing of the 
wind, and an appearance of many small sails on the waters, and some 
stragglers of an avalanche of clouds. Angry puffs shot shoreward 
and came gratefully in at the open windows of the cottage. Gruder, 
with parched lips, gazed upon the buoy, and beheld it lift and drift 
northward, until he feared that it had worked itself loose. It stopped 
as its tether dragged upon it, and from that moment he felt the sting 
of sin. 

He tried hard to stifle it in the sight of the recumbent form, its 
placid face, its slowly-working fingers, and its yearning eyes. He en- 
deavored to reach beyond and over it to the vision of Mart at home, and 
to think himself selfish and cowardly to harbor it; but it was bitterly 
hard work even for such as he. Again Mart spoke huskily of his dis- 
tant father and of the mirage. In regard to this last, his words had 
a sense of awe, and his eyes constantly sought the sky, which was 
becoming rapidly blackened. 

Thus they sit, one narrowly observant both within and without, 
and the other forever murmuring some new recollection of the man 
who had wronged him, and of the father whom he himself had wronged. 
It becomes gloomy and shadowy ; whisperings of breezes swell gradu- 
ally into heavier tones of wind, which in their turn, long after, grow 
into the thunders of a tempest. Darkness gradually slips down, not 
the blackness of night, but the clear pall of shadow, and Gruder be- 
comes roused to internal frenzy as he beholds the rollers gather afar 
off and sweep beneath him in roars and foamy spray. It is in such 
times that buoys are saviors. He hastily closes the panes against the 
falling rain, and reseats himself with strained senses. As he does so, 
he becomes aware that Mart has turned away, and is now looking 
straight upward, and that his hands have fallen to his sides from 
across his breast. It startles him, but the sick man smiles and listens 
to the storm as if there were music in it and many happy reminders— 
so happy indeed, and so soothing, that Gruder sees the eyelids close 
gradually, and a deepening placidity creep into the visage whose fea- 
tures suddenly become eloquently remindful of old long companion. 
ships, and of days of storm and sunshine mutually met, mutually passed, 
and mutually left behind. He is conscious also of whispered callings 
for “father,” and he becomes awe-stricken as he dimly conceives 
himself in the presence of the mystery, coming as it does in the time 
of storm. 

He looks up and out of the drenched and trembling panes, and sees 
what makes him sink with terror at first, and then start up noiselessly 
and steal away out at the door, dishevelled and white, and run to the 
edge of the cliff, where he stands fighting for his footing against the 
blasts which throw themselves about him and upon him. The fish- 
ing-schooner is ploughing and careering its way toward the channel 
northward, which is yet a good three-quarters of a mile in the distance. 
He recognizes it instantly, and is thrown into a distracting tumult of 
remorse and shame. White sprays rise up with deafening thunders, 
black clouds swoop down with shadowy confusion. He sees her 
‘weather-beaten deck in the full as she makes a plunge, and her sodden 
greenish keel as she shoots upward. Figures of three men are visi- 
ble. His imagination pictures three bodies floating upon the shore, 
three souls wafted upon the wind, and a crushed hulk pinned upon 
sharp rocks with her ropes and sails whipping the air. He can do 
nothing but gesticulate. He wild!y throws his arms toward the south 
and insanely shouts. He watches her move upon the proper spot, and 
he screams with joy; then he sees her fall rapidly off and rush furi- 
ously for the buoy, and he then flings himself down despairingly and 
buries his face in the sand. 

A moment, Twominutes. Delay charges him with madness. He 
springs to his feet, only to see her meet her cruel end. She is caught 
up and dashed down, overturned and swept clear and bare of all 
things. 

With his hands to his head he dashes off rapidly to the spot oppo- 
site her. It happens to be a beach interspersed with rocks far below, 
and up which the waters surge and thunder. He beholds some spars 
and some hatches in the midst of the boiling foam, and finally what 
he looks for, some struggling men. One comes ashore before he can 


descend, and clings tightly and masters the undertow, clambers to his 
feet, and, staggering to safety, falls exhausted. The other two come 
upon the same wave; they near him with outstretched arms ; he rashly 


vulsively, all three, and dig their feet downward. The crisis passes, 
they totter inward, and follow their comrade to the sand. 

Gruder fixes his eye upon an old man with white hair, and, seizing 
him in his arms, he drags him up the pathway and to the shelter of the 
hut, where he leaves him weakly supporting himself upon his elbow 
and then disappears within. 

He softly approaches the bedside of Mart, now grown pallid, and 
feels instinctively that the mystery has since crept nearer. He is filled 
to overflowing with remorse, but, as he again hears the faint murmur 
of “father,” there breaks upon him a bewildering gratitude. Out of 
the slough of his crime there has exhaled a beautiful charity; the 
secret work of his dishonest hand, which has undone so much, may 
now accomplish the happy object at last, and certainly. He mops his 
hand dry, and feels Mart’s cold forehead, and his cold palm; and his 
tranquil ear, shutting out all roars of the storm, is now given to hear 
slow-coming breaths, and his eye to the éontemplation of that which 
makes him choke and gasp in silence. He stands by Mart’s head with 
his arms thrown over his face to stifle some sounds which struggis at 
his mouth. He controls himself, and, after a moment of waiting in the 
gathering gloom, he stoops and whispers: “ He’s come, Mart, old—old 
boy. He’s waitin.’”—A silent instant.—‘ Yes, Gruder, I knew he 
would. fle was always kind to me. I knew the clouds meant some- 
thin’, and so I’ve waited for him.” Here there was a movement of the 
hand upward, but a total rest of all else. Gruder interprets this, and 
therefore slips away again. He reappears, and, dimly seen by the light 
of the window, raises his arm and points inward. The same old man, 
drenched and feeble, though stronger, walks past him, looking eagerly, 
also inward. Gruder waits until he sees him approach and kneel with 
a low whimper by Mart, and sees some silent folding of rough arms, 
and then he goes outside and stands bareheaded in the storm with 
his hands caught behind him. He vaguely expects some disaster to 
fall upon him, whether to be drowned by the rain, or struck by light- 
ning, or cursed by Mart’s father, he does not know, but stands ready 
to meet it, whatever it may be. Then again it occurs to him that it 
was his luck through all to put his friend in the way of happiness, 
else why the meeting of his sister, of the shambling wicked young 
man, the crime of the buoy, the wreck, and the fetching of Mart’s own 
father out of it, all when he was needed most? It is tempting to think 
thus, but his thoughts fly off to Mart’s own words, “I'd like to see 
his old face, to tell him how I’ve been an honest sailor of the sea,” 
and he is thus flung into misery again; and so deep and absorbing is 
it, that could he have felt that Mart was at that moment linking arms 
with the mystery, he too would have taken the other by-way of the 
high cliff adjacent, toward which he even now looks dangerously, and 
of his wrong against his fancied home, and of the coming shadow of 
loneliness, something dismal] would have befallen. 

While thus standing erect, with his arms by his side, drenched to 
the skin, and with his hair blowing off his face, and half deafened by 
the roar of the tempest, there emerges suddenly from the confusion a 
man upon horseback, who flings himself to the ground and approaches 
Gruder face to face. Gruder recognizes him, and instantly falls upon 
him and drags him into the hut, and closing the door points to the. 
little group, who are still quiet. Gruder steps past him, and again 
whispers to his friend ; he is obliged to do so twice. 

“ Here is the other, Mart—him who went agin you—rouse up, boy, 
and look at him. Up, Mart.” 

Even after this exordium, the eyes barely open, but over the face 
there spreads a smile inexpressibly soft, and there is again the same 
brief upward motion of the hand, which Gruder also interprets as be- 
fore. He thereupon beckons the startled, decrepit, and weak-eyed 
young man to come nearer. He does so and stoops; he starts a little 
as he meets the eye and hand of the sufferer, and nervously looks as 
if he meant to break away, and fly off from. his sight; but he is 
mysteriously held, while the other slowly places his remaining hand 
upon his father’s shoulder, who seizes it with many sobs, and buries 
his face in it. 

“Feyther and mother too,” begins Mart, in trembling whisper, 
which halts and catches as it comes. “’Ere is him before you and 
me. Something has fetched him, and let us thank it for so doing.” 
| Here he stops until a furious gust outside has spent itself in deep 
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murmurs, and then he goes gently on again: “It’s him who took me 
away from you—but it’s him, too, who’s brought us together at last.” 
At the first sentence the father’s white head looks up suddenly and 
fiercely, but at the second it-sinks back again to its chilly resting- 
place in the broad hand. “For the sake of old days of trust, maybe 
he’ll smooth over some part.of what’s been done.” The young man 
eomes closer and bends, and soon two kneel together, while Gruder 
¢rowds his face in his arms with the same old struggle at stifling. 
“ Ah, now P’'m more than happy, feyther and mother, more than happy. 
Grader, Gruder, put your hand on my shoulder as you used to do, old 
mate—there, that’s nat’ral. Now look. There’s a picture making in 
the clouds. She’s got the same figure-head, the same rig—but it’s 
pleasant with shining water. I see all of us aboard of her but me. 
She fetches: up—her ‘sails shiver, and she waits, but I don’t go, can’t 
go, and so she fills. away, and you all nod to me. Good-by, say I, 
good-by, say you; and with singin’ and with wavin’ hands you—go— 
God bless you all—” 

The wind lowers that it may catch him softly, and rises gently, 
with less of hoarseness, and more of soothing, and speeds inland from 
over the sea to a happy sdfnewhere ; and the burden it carries is thus 
made to cease its earthly Vagabondage forever. 

They remain fixed for many moments, and he of the shambling 
gait and dissipated manliness rises rehabilitated in the last. 

Gruder eyes him in the fast-gathering darkness, and thus thickly 
addresses him : 

“He's gone. You've seen him go, and heerd what he said on 
going. I ask now to take back what I promised you when I and him 
was in misery.” ee 

“For God’s sake, forget it,” cries the other, shrinking from what 
the light falls upon so slightly, and covering his face with his hands. 

“I'm right glad, sir, to hear that. And I also ask you to keep 
by his father what you’ve wronged, and do well by him in his old age, 
and to take care of what’s left of Mart there.” 

He points straight at the reclining figure for some seconds in deep 
silence, while the other whispers a vromise which he knows to be 
true, Then he speaks but once more, his voice sounding strangely 
hollow and distinct : 

“ Now, I’m going to leave you. I’m going to wait by until the 
fall of the tide, when I'll drag the buoy back if God will give me 
strength, and then I'll send and have it chained, and after that I'm 
going upon the water to earn a right to say what Mart could say 
about being honest on the sea, and so I'll be even to walk with him in 
after-days, when they come. Good-by, sir, and good-by, Mart’s father 
—poor Mart’s father!” 

They close together in the darkness, and the three fall slowly 
apart in the darkness, almost as silently as one of the four fell from 
the rest ; and, into the bright path he travelled, may the rest surely 
turn when their times come, and, like him, journey by honest right, 


and not by sufferance. 
Atsert Wessrer, Jr. 
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BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS CHURCH). 


* “The poison of asps is under their lips.’ 


* A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
Bat a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.”’ 


TENNYSON. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Bavy Ciavupe being pronounced convalescent by Dr. Graham, it 
was not many days before Mrs. Archer had established herself and 
children in cheerful apartments near Kensington Gardens, and engaged 
@ proper nurse to assist her in the care of her little ones. Meanwhile 
Mr. Carden, by dint of private agents and his own exertions, had in- 
stituted a regular and continuous search for her delinquent husband. 
He had made Eugenia write a letter to the old address, detailing the 
good fortune in store for him, and entreating him no longer to conceal 
his place of hiding; but subsequent inquiries at the Charing Cross 
post-office having elicited the fact that five or six epistles directed to 
“P,Q.” were still lying there unclaimed, and the wife, remembering 
that the last time she heard from her husband he had asked for a 
large sum of money, which she had forwarded to him, led to the fear 





that her previous suspicions were correct, and that Henry Archer had 
left the country. Still Mr. Carden advised, and she agreed, that they 
would not advertise until all other means of finding him had failed. 
To be successful, an advertisement, however cautiously worded, must 
attract public notice; and to hide the disgrace of the father of her 
children from the members of her family and his own, was still the 
chief desire of poor Eugenia’s heart. And as it seemed probable, from 
his former habits, that the lower part of the Strand was the place in 
which to meet him, Geoffrey Carden frequented it and the adjoining 
locality day by day; patiently treading its length by early morning 
and after dysk, when, as he rightly judged, one desirous of non-recog- 
nition would be most likely to take exercise; and carefully noting the 
faces and figures of all who passed him, in hopes of discovering the 
man of whom he was in search, even under a different disguise. Still, 
he encountered no one, dressed as native or Englishman, who re- 
minded him in the slightest degree of the clerk who had embezzled 
three thousand pounds of his money; and had it not been for the 
thought of Eugenia waiting so anxiously for news at home, would 
have given up the business altogether as a fruitless trouble. But, for 
her sake, he persevered in a pursuit which was utterly distasteful to 
him; for her sake, for whom he would have done all things, even 
trampled on his own great heart. 

As, with the usual end in view, he was taking his way early one 
morning, in the direction of the Strand, he was hailed with a shout of 
recognition from a passing Hansom ; and, before he could decide from 
whom it proceeded, the cab-horse was on its haunches, the door had 
flown open with a loud bang, and Charley Oswald was on the pave- 
ment, shaking his hand as though he were never going to release it. 

“ My dear fellow! I’m so delighted to see you! I read your arrival 
in the papers, and have been wondering ever since why you didn't 
look me up. What deuced good luck my having run up against you 
here! Where are you off to? Where do you hang out? I’m just 
going home to breakfast at the Club Chambers ; come and have a chop 
with me. I shall quite enjoy a talk over old times.” 

Mr. Carden did not require much pressing to accept this invitation. 
In India, where Charley Oswald had been the best of company, and 
his own bachelor dinners considered the most recherchés in Calcutta, 
they had always been great chums; and he was really pleased to meet 
the lively insouciant little officer again. Added to which, the idea had 
struck him that he might make him useful in Eugenia’s cause; and so 
he took him at his word, and they entered the cab together, and were 
landed at the Club Chambers in the most sociable of moods. 

“ And where were you bound to so early, Carden, if I may ask a 
delicate question?” exclaimed Captain Oswald, as they awaited the 
appearance of their meal. 

“ Ditto, ditto,” remarked Mr. Carden, evasively. 

“Oh! you are welcome to know my errand; I wish they were all 
as virtuous. I’ve been all the way down to the St. Katherine Wharf, 
to see an obstinate female cousin—who would persist in travelling to 
Edinburgh by sea, instead of land—off by the steamer. Never had 
such an awful journey in my life. Couldn’t have done it for any woman 
over five-and-twenty, ‘pon soul I couldn’t! Got up at seven o'clock, 
and then found that no cab would undertake to get us there in half 
an hour; so had to dodge all over London by Metropolitan railways, 
and only saved the steamer by a minute after all. Give you my word, 
Carden, she had slipped her moorings, or whatever you call it, as we 
appeared on the wharf; and if my cousin had paid for her passage 
beforehand, I don’t believe they would have put back for her. How- 
ever, they did, and she’s off; and I hope to goodness it’ll be a long 
time before she asks me to do the same job again for her! I declare, 
I never felt so faint in my life. I wish they’d make haste with that 
breakfast, I feel as though I had been up twelve hours already!” and 
Captain Oswald pulled the bell violently, and forgot, in the description 
of his own misfortunes, to inquire any further after the business of his 
friend. 

“ By which I may conclude,” said Mr. Carden, alluding to the hope 
Captain Oswald had expressed, “ that you are not épris with your lady 
cousin, nor likely to become so.” 

“Oh, dear, no! nothing of the sort,” replied the other, who had 
commenced to occupy himself on devilled kidneys with a fervor which 
did not seem to breathe of hopeless passion. “On the contrary, she’s 
not at all my style, though nice enough girl in the main, and devilish 
pretty. Couldn’t possibly have got up at seven o'clock on her account, 
on such a day as this, if she hadn’t been. Not but what I’ve had one 
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or two little affairs of that sort since I’ve come to England, Carden,” 
he added, with a wink. “London’s a deuce of a place to lose one’s 
heart in, as, I dare say, you'll find out before long, old fellow, notwith- 
standing you look as demure as a miss in her teens.” 

“Do I?” returned Geoffrey Carden, Jaughing; “it’s more than I 
feel, Oswald, I can tell you. Oh, yes! I can well understand you've 
been in more than one scrape already since your return, for you were 
never very steadily inclined, even in Calcutta.” 

“Oh! come, Carden, that’s not fair; I may have flirted a bit, you 
know; but I’m sure I never forgot the proprieties, as half the fellows 
out there did; and indeed I saw but one woman, all the time I was in 
Calcutta, who could ever have tempted me to do so.” ’ 

“ And who was she?” 

“Mrs. Archer—not that she gave me any encouragement,” he added, 
‘quickly, observing the change in his companion’s countenance; “but 
she’s uncommonly pretty, there’s no mistake. By-the-by, Carden, do 
you happen to have heard any thing of her since your return to Eng- 
land?” 

“T have.” 

“« And know her address ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The deuce you do! How glad I am I mentioned the subject to 
you! I’ve reproached myself, every time I’ve thought of Mrs. Archer, 
for a month past.” 

“Indeed, Oswald, and for what cause?” 

“ Well, I'll tell you all about it, Carden, I’ve got two old aunts 
living down at Southmere, and when I paid them a visit, on first com- 
ing home, I was introduced to a very pretty woman of the name of 
Lennox; have you ever heard of her?” 

“ You allude to Mrs. Archer’s sister, do you not?” 

“Yes; half-sister, or something of that sort. When I say she’s 
very pretty, I mean she Aas been very pretty; but she has no end of 
chic about her; and, in fact, knows what’s o’clock as well as most 
people; and I’m afraid, for a time, she made rather a fool of 
me.” 

“Take care what you say, Oswald,” said Geoffrey Carden, quietly ; 
“ remember, it is Mrs, Archer’s sister of whom you speak.” 

“ All right, old fellow! You shan’t hear any thing but what every- 
body knows. I repeat, that Mrs. Lennox made a fool of me, as sundry 
unpaid bills for jewelry, and similar rubbish, can testify; and that I 
am not the first man, by many, who has lived to repent the day he 
saw her, She is as well known at Southmere as the sea itself.” 

“ But what connection has this with your self-reproach concerning 
Mrs. Archer?” asked Mr. Carden, who was evidently anxious to draw 
him away from the subject in hand. 

“You'll hear in good time, {f you'll only be patient. About six 
weeks ago, Mrs. Lennox wrote to me from Southmere, to say that she 
had laid a bet that she could make her sister Eugenia come up to 
town or any day and at any hour she chose, and asked, if, for her satis- 
faction, I would be at the Waterloo Station the following afternoon to 
see if Mrs. Archer did not arrive by the four-o’clock train. The letter 
was written so playfully, and so much as if it were only a jest between 
the two sisters, that I saw no harm in doing as I was asked, particu- 
larly as I had always liked Mrs. Archer, and thought that it would be 
pleasant to see her agair. So I went to the station, and, sure enough, 
she came, looking as pretty as ever, but awfully nervous and misera- 
ble, and said she expected somebody to meet her, but, as no one ap- 
peared, I put her in a cab, and she was driven off in the direction of 
the Strand, though I couldn’t make her say where she was going to. 
Of course, it seemed rather queer to me, and I said as much to her 
sister; but I never imagined there was any trick in it, till a month 
ago, when Mrs. Lennox told me, as a great joke, that she had discovered 
that Mrs. Archer corresponded with some one under the initials ‘ P. Q;’ 
and felt certain it was a man; and that to find out the truth she had 
sent her a letter to Ash Grove (where she was staying then, you 
know) to say that ‘P. Q.’ was dying, and, if she wished to see him 
again, she must come up to London by that very train, and a mes- 
senger should meet her at the station.” 

“How cruel!—how cowardly and cruel!” exclaimed Geoffrey 
Carden. 

“Brutal! wasn’t it? But, by Jove! women can be so to one 
another when they choose. Well! that wasn’t the end of it; for on 
my information—worse luck !—what should Mrs. Lennox do but write 
the whole affair to her mother, and, when Mrs, Archer was taxed with 





it, she refused to explain, and left Ash Grove, and none of her rela- 
tions have seen her since. I feel mad whenever I think of it!” 

“And has Mrs. Lennox felt no remorse for her own conduct?” 
said Mr. Carden. 

“Remorse! you don’t know the woman, or you wouldn’t ask that 
question. She has no more heart than a stone: she does not under. 
stand what the word means. But I was not going to be made a cat’s 
paw of in that manner, and soI told her; and we had a quarrel on 
the score of it, which has never been made up since—and. never will 
be. I shall pay the bills I ran up for her as soon as I can serape the 
money together; and then I don’t care if I forget Her name, How I 
ever could have been such a fool, I can’t think. And: : that 
poor little Mrs. Archer into a scrape, too; so kind a® she always was 
to me in Calcutta! What affair was it of mine, if she had lover—or 
half a dozen lovers, for the matter of that? A pretty woman must 
have some pleasure, I suppose; you can’t expect—” *~ 

“ Oswald!” thundered Geoffrey Carden, from the other side of the 
table ; “ remember whom you are talking of, if you please. Mrs. Archer 
is a friend of mine; she is as pure a woman as ever trod this earth; 
and, if you dare to libel her good name, you must hold yourself ac- 
countable to me for it.” 

Charley Oswald looked up into the other’s face, and saw “in ear- 
nest ” written plainly there. 

“TI beg your pardon, Carden, I’m sure,” he said, apologetically. “I 
didn’t mean to say any thing derogatory to Mrs. Archer in particular 
(how could I?); but one gets into a careless way of talking about 
women.” 

“A deucedly bad way!” said Carden, still glowingly—‘ a way 
which had best be abandoned as speedily as possible.” 

“TI know it—no one better; and I shall think of your advice. 
Come, Carden, don’t let us quarrel about it. I forgot the Archers 
were such friends of yours, or I should not have spoken so lightly of 
her as I did. But I meant no harm. She never took a fancy to me, 
as I said before, and, if she had—” 

“Tf she had, she would never have told you of it, Oswald, you may 
depend upon that. If you think otherwise, Mrs. Archer is a very 
different woman to what you suppose her to be. With respect to her 
journey to London, I know all particulars, though I am not at liberty 
to tell you the true reason; but you may take my word for it that it 
was a good, and a pure, and a womanly one. And, if the day should 
ever dawn, as I trust it may, when her character shall be acknowledged 
to be blameless by her friends and relations, you will see that I am 
right.” 

“T am sure of it,” said Captain Oswald, rising, for his friend had 
risen preparatory to departure; “for I always thought her a great 
deal too jolly to have any thing wrong about her. Has Archer heard 
any thing of this business, Carden? What does he say of it?” 

“T know nothing, and I care less,” rejoined Mr. Carden, “ Archer 
was never a favorite of mine, although circumstances threw us much 
in each other’s company. The probabilities are that he has heard 
nothing of these rumors about his wife. But, if I can get her name 
cleared with her own family, I shall do it.” 

“T am very glad to hear you take such an interest in the matter, 
Carden ; and, if using my name—that is, relating the part which I re- 
gret I took in the business—can effect any good, use it freely; for I 
never thought I should do the poor girl such an injury by complying 
with her sister’s request.” ‘ 

“T am sure you didn’t!” said Geoffrey Carden, as they warmly 
shook hands upon it, “and I shall tell Mrs. Archer so, the first time 
I see her.” 

“ And will you give me her address ?” 

“ Willingly ; she will be pleased to see the face of an old friend,” 
with which he wrote Eugenia’s direction down upon his card, and the 
two men separated, equally pleased at the interview which had just 
taken place. 

Then Geoffrey Carden took his way again toward the Strand, going 
there from habit almost more than inclination, for the hour at which 
he thought there was any likelihood of meeting Harry Archer was past. 
He had made a point each day of calling at the Charing-Cross post- 
office to learn if the last letter Eugenia had written had been asked 
for ; but, as he placed his foot upon its portals, on this particular morn- 
ing, he saw an apparition a hundred paces in advance of him, which 
made him withdraw it in all haste to give pursuit—the apparition of 
a man, clad in native costume, who was striding in the direction of 
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the Strand. Under the circumstances, an East-Indian native would, 
of course, at any time have attracted his attention; but East-Indian 
natives were in London by the dozen, and he had followed them for 
miles many times before, and dodged them up by-streets, and come 
upon them unexpectedly round corners, only to find them hawking 
missionary tracts,or selling bottles of otto of rose, or packets of 
curry-powder, and in each case unmistakably nasty and genuine. 

But in the native whom he now saw before him, threading quickly 
the crowded pathway of the Strand, there was a marked peculiarity 
which he had never seen in any of his race before. I have said that 
he was “ striding,” and Geoffrey Carden knew well that an East-In- 
dian never strides like an Englishman. In all other respects, Henry 
Archer’s disguise ably sustained the character he professed to be; but 
he could not or he had forgotten to alter the method of his walking, 
and his step betrayed him; for Geoffrey Carden had not watched it 
for a second from the rear when he had decided in his own mind that 
he had found his man, and determined to run him down. But he was 
compelled to act cautiously, for, remembering that he wore no dis- 
guise himself, he thought it likely that Archer, catching sight of him, 
would take to running; and, though an East-Indian might run de~n 
the Strand at mid-day without much notice being taken of him, an 
Englishman in full pursuit of him would be sure to attract a crowd, 
. and the chase would turn into a hue-and-cry. And so the first thing 
. lhe did was to pull his hat down over his eyes, and cross to the other 


~ © side of the road, whence he hoped to observe the actions of the man 


he followed without being seen. Once there, he soon came alongside 
of him, and, even with the street between them, noted several things 
which convinced him his surmise was right. In the first place, Archer, 
evidently anxious to avoid any thing which could suggest the real 
land of his birth to a spectator’s mind, had adopted the full costume 
of a Bengalee, and this was a matter of surprise to Carden, who won- 
dered a man of his sense should not have remembered that a native, 
when in this country, generally wears some European articles of cloth- 
ing, and that it is not at all unusual to see them going about in cloth 
trousers surmounted by a flowing white garment, or a great-coat 
crowned with a linen turban. Archer might have made himself more 
comfortable, he thought, in such inclement weather, without running 
greater risk of discovery. And, when the supposed native halted for 
a moment, preparatory to crossing the street, and Carden halted op- 
posite to him, he saw that his feet, which were stained and bare, were 
not the flat, square feet of a man who has walked from infancy with- 
out shoes, but had the contracted toes induced by our improved mod- 
ern custom of wearing boots a great deal too small for us; added to 
which, although he had cut off his whiskers, Henry Archer had not 
shaved his head, and some of the short, curly locks were straying 
from beneath his awkwardly-worn turban ; and to a man like Geoffrey 
Carden, who had spent almost all his life among the Bengal natives, 
these small contradictions were very conclusive arguments that the 
person whom he saw was not what he professed to be ; having arrived 
at which conclusion, it was not difficult for him to trace his former 
elerk’s features in those of the supposed Bengalee. Sure of his man, 
and rejoicing inwardly that his efforts had at last been crowned with 
success, Carden continued to traverse the opposite side of the Strand, 
keeping pace with every step of Henry Archer's, until the latter sud- 
denly turned up a by-street, and, not to miss, he was compelled +o fol- 
low him. There was no crossing near at hand, and a stoppage in the 
road just then; so that, when he had contrived to reach the other 
side, and passed into the by-street before mentioned, he found that 
the native had so far outstripped him as to be at the farther end, and, 
in order to regain lost ground, he quickened his footsteps almost 
to a run. The little street was, comparatively speaking, empty; 
his action attracted attention, and the native turned and saw him. 
Then Geoffrey Carden was certain, if he had not been before, that it 
was Henry Archer whom he was pursuing, for with that one glance 
the disguised man started, stopped, and finally rushed into the shop 
nearest at hand. The shop happened to be a small green-grocer’s, 
and Carden, not able at the moment to think of any thing in that line 
which he could pretend to want, waited about a little lower down on 
the same side of the street, until Archer should appear again. Ten, 
twelve minutes passed, and still there were no signs of his coming; 
so he ventured to follow him, taking as his excuse a request to be 
told the way to Catherine Street, when, on entering the shop, he 
found to his surprise that, as far as customers were concerned, it was 
empty. 








CHAPTER XIV. 


A rat, sleepy-looking girl, engaged on needlework behind the 
counter, half rose at his ap , and readily gave the information 
he desired. Catherine Street was several turnings farther down the 
Strand; he was walking from, instead of toward it; and, having as- 
certained so much, there seemed nothing further for him to do except 
to pursue the advice which she had tendered. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered, in his surprise at the manner 
in which Archer had evaded him; “ but did I not see a person in na- 
tive costume enter this shop a short time ago?” 

“The native costume?” repeated the girl, at an evident loss to 
understand the term ; “do you mean a gentleman dressed like a Turk, 
sir?” ad 

“Yes, yes; a black man with a turban ?” 

“ Black man, indeed!” she reéchoed, with indignant emphasis om 
the noun masculine. “He ain’t no more a man than you are! A 
darkish gentleman passed through this way to Tiger Alley; he often 
do, if that’s what you mean ; but I heven’t seen no black man here 
myself, whatever other people may think or say!" And, with a 
flushed and irritated countenance, she immediately turned her atten- 
tion to a fresh customer. 

Carden saw that he had played a wrong card. Henry Archer—if 
the flying figure he had seen were he—was evidently known at the 
small green-grocer’s shop; had even, perhaps, gone the length of 
whiling away his leisure by a flirtation with the sleepy-looking girl 
who took up arms so valiantly in defence of his status and complexjon. 
It would be loss of time to attempt to extract any further information 
from herself. He must make the best of what he had obtained, and 
try to find his way to Tiger Alley. 

“Bless the women,” he thought, as he emerged again into the 
street, “ they have one good quality ; touch their affections, and they'll 
stick to you like wax, and swear their ‘ black men’ are only ‘ darkish 
gentlemen ’ to the end of time. Well, inside or out, she could hardly 
have hit on a blacker darling than Henry Archer. And now for Tiger 
Alley.” } 

But, on inquiry, Tiger Alley seemed to be a district more remote 
and less well known than he had conceived it possible ; so he hailed a 
cab at once, and was driven to it at a hansom’s utmost speed ; and 
the promptitude with which all this was done caused him to be landed 
there some time before the object of whom he was in pursuit arrived. 
So long a time, indeed, that ke wandered up and down the miserable- 
looking street until he was weary, wondering if his imagination had 
deceived him, and the figure he had seen was only that of a native 
after all; or whether the girl at the green-grocer’s shop had wilfully 
misled him, and Tiger Alley and Henry Archer had no connection 
with one another. 

At last, however, his patience was rewarded—at last, when he had 
nearly given up the business as a bad job. When he had commenced 
to remember that he was used to such a thing as luncheon, and that 
he had not seen Mrs. Archer or the children for three days past, he 
espied the same figure which had attracted his attention before, come 
creeping round the corner of the dirty street, as though ashamed, as 
it well might be, of itself and its surroundings. 

As he caught sight of it, Geoffrey Carden, standing on the other 
side of the way, called aloud the name of “ Archer!” in the first im- 
pulse of pleasure at his success, and stretched forth a friendly hand 
of greeting, believing that his salutation would be followed by a grate- 
ful recognition and an explanation on both sides. But the sound of 
his voice, the sight of his extended hand, had a very different effect to 
what he had intended. Henry Archer, looking up guiltily and as if 
by stealth, saw only the tall figure of his friend—the friend whom he 
had robbed, betrayed, and fled from—the friend who had evidently 
tracked him to England, and was hunting him down for the purposes 
of punishment and exposure, standing with an‘ outstretched arm, 
ready to denounce and give him up to justice. 

Knowing how greatly he had injured him, and how much he de- 
served at his hands, he could conceive no other reason for Geoffrey 
Carden following him from India, and waiting for him in the wretched 
place which he called home, than to take vengeance on him for all 
that he had done amiss. And so, with the first rapid glance, Henry 
Archer crouched forward like a beaten cur, and, with an oath of dis- 
pointment and anger, fairly took to his heels. But now it was a race 
between the two; for Mr. Carden, not wishing, after all his trouble, to 
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lose him again, made no scruple of pursuit, and the men chased each 
other up the length of the narrow, hilly street, till Archer bolted 
under a low doorway and disappeared from view. 

“ Here at least,” thought Carden, as he stopped before the en- 
trance to recover breath—‘‘ here at least—unless it is a repetition of 
the green-grocer’s shop, and he escapes again by the back-door—I have 
tracked him to his den.—Archer!” he shouted up the dark stair- 
case, as he placed his foot upon the threshold—“ Archer! it is of no 
vse to attempt concealment any longer. Let me speak to you; I 
‘ave come to England for that purpose only. Believe that I am a 
friend—” ° 

“A friend!” repeated a voice, derisively, from an open casement 
above him—“ a friend, are you? I have a friend worth two of you; 
one that can deliver me from your power, and all the rest of it, at 
once. Did you think you would take me alive? Never!” 

And Carden had hardly had time to step backward and realize 
that the face so full of fiendish rage, and spite, and hatred, which 
glared upon him from the casement, was the face of Henry Archer, 
when there was the sharp, crisp report of a pistol—and he knew in a 
moment what had happened. 

His first impulse was, shudderingly, to close his eyes and cover 
his face with his hand, as though in the presence of the dead; his 
next, to hope that something might yet be done, and, with a loud call 
for help, to rush madly up the creaking staircase. 

He did not enter the room alone; tenants of the same house, and 
people attracted by the report of the pistol from the street, were on 
the threshold as quickly as himself, and aided him in raising the mu- 
tilated corpse of the unhappy Archer. 

But all their efforts were of no avail; there remained nothing to 
be done but to lay him reverently on the bed. With the best friend 
whom he had ever possessed close at his elbow and yearning to do 
him good—with his wife’s letters, so tardily inquired for, in his pocket, 
a perusal of which would have calmed all fears for his safety, Henry 
Archer had chosen to take the law into his own hands, and set his 
wretched spirit free—free from the hands of men, to fall into those 
of the living God! 

As Carden gave such orders as were necessary for the decent dis- 
posal of the body until it should be subjected to the coroner’s inquest, 
he marvelled within himself to think why such a life should ever have 
been permitted’to commence or end. 


The first excitement over, he remembered that on him would de- 
volve the duty of breaking the news to the young widow; and, though 
Geoffrey Carden was a brave man, he felt that this was a task beyond 
his powers of endurance. He could have heard that he had lost every 
thing that he prized most in this world without permitting a change 
to pass over the features of his countenance, but to go into the pres- 
ence of the woman whom he loved, and calmly inform her that she 
was freed from the bonds which had so galled her soul, and pre- 
vented him from telling her all that was in his own, was more than 
he could trust himself to do. And so, without going near Kensing- 
ton, he flung himself into the next train for Fairmead, and, appearing 
without further ceremony .at Ash Grove, considerably startled the 
propriety of old Mrs. Beale. But, when his tale was told (and that 
he related it without reserve, wholly and fully, no one who knew 
Geoffrey Carden could discredit), the whole face of affairs was changed 
for Eugenia Archer. He made no reservations ; in the very presence 
of the mother of Mrs. Lennox he gave the history of the forged letter 
and Captain Oswald’s testimony, finishing up with an account of the 
poor wife’s devotion to the unhappy object whose life he had just 
seen ended. The mystery of “ Do Mun,” the journeys to London, the 
excitement about her letters—every unhappy circumstance which, 
with the treachery of Antoinette, had conspired to cast suspicion on 
the unfortunate Eugenia, was now explained away by the story which 
her friend had brought them. And even Mrs. Beale, indignant as she 
was at the remarks passed on the conduct of her eldest daughter, 
could not but agree that the proper thing to be done was that Marion 
should go at once'to the aid of her widowed sister, and help her, with 
all her power, to bear the shock which awaited her. 

And so Mr. Carden conducted Mrs. Elliot back to London, and 
before nightfall Eugenia was in her sister's arms, and there was noth- 
ing further of the wretched story to reveal to her. That she felt it 
bitterly, there is no doubt; the shock and the disgrace of her hus- 
band’s death were sufficient to overwhelm her, had no grief and self- 





reproach been mingled with them by her tender conscience. But 
Marion was a godsend to her; bravely did she, with Mr. Carden’s 
help, stand between Eugenia and all outward annoyances during the 
first few bitter hours of her trial, and between them they managed to 
get her away from London before the inquest and burial took place, 
and to save her much of the misery to which she would have been . 
subjected by a perusal of the story as it appeared in the daily news- 
papers. And in a sea-side place—far from London, from Fairmead, 
and from Southmere, out of the sight of Geoffrey Carden’s pleading 
glances, of the sound of her mother’s lamentations, or Antoinette 
Lennox’s spiteful insinuations, tended by the love of her sister Ma- 
rion, cheered by the society of Amy Elliot, and happy in the com- 
pany of her little children—Eugenia Archer dwelt for twelve peaceful 
months, while a prospect in the future—a prospect of renewed hope, 
and love, and joy—grew more rosy, and more assured with every 
passing hour. 


It was Christmas again—Christmas two years later still—that is to 
say, it was Christmas in merry England, where the rich were grum- 
bling over the price of coals, and paupers were shivering without coals 
at all, and little children were crying over their. chilblains and inces- 
santly blowing their frosty little noses; but it felt and looked little 
enough like Christmas on board the steamship Aurora, bound for Cal- 
cutta, as she glided up the dark-blue waters of the Red Sea. 

A heavenly night : above, the sky studded with innumerable stars ; 
below, the waters spread out infinitely like a smooth, deep, unfathom- 
able lake; around, the balmiest and most silent of atmospheres, and, 
by the time of earth, eleven o’clock. 

Most of the passengers of the Aurora are in their berths and fast 
asleep, for the day has been long and the unusual heat is trying; only 
a few linger, euch few as feel the continual presence of an unsym- 
pathizing crowd a check upon their intercourse, who still have some- 
thing new to say to one another, and love to say it when alone with 
the safe stars and the unechoing winds of heaven. And of such few, 
a couple—man and woman—stand close together at the steamer’s 
prow, watching the line of light which the moon leaves upon the 
waves, and reading in each other’s silence an eloquence too deep for 
words. 

“ What are you thinking of, my dearest?” at last he says. 

“T was watching how these little frothy waves, caused by the work- 
ing of our engine, rush past the vessel and melt upon the open sea, 
only to be succeeded by as many more, like troubles on life’s sea, which 
are ever rising and ever falling, but pass away, and are so soon for- 
gotten, if we have but patience!” 

“ And which religion gilds, my darling, as the moon’s light gilds 
the waters. But I trust your troubles are all past and gone.” 

She pressed up closer ¢o bim. 

“Tf not, I have you to share them with me, Geoffrey ; for I do not 
suppose that Heeven intends that trouble shall entirely pass away until 
we do so ourselves.” 

“How now! what is this?—a tear? Have you been thinking of, 
and regretting, the little ones at home, Eugenia ?” 

“Oh, no! They are so happy and so well under the care of my 
dear sister Marion that I feel they have every thing I could desire. 
Besides, you have promised that I shall very soon see them again.” 

* And you have perfect faith in all my promises, Eugenia ?” 

“ As I have in Heaven,” she answered, fervently. 

“Well, then, what is it discomposes you to-night? Tiny and 
Mopsy are safe beneath Aunt Maricn’s wing, and Mrs, Beale is made 
happy by the company of her dear Antoinette (in whom no one will 
ever believe again but herself), at Ash Grove; and Mr. and Mrs, 
Geoffrey Carden are on their way to Calcutta, hoping to see England 
again in a couple of years, at most. Are you not content to begin a 
new life, my darling ?” 

“With you! O Geoffrey, how can you ask it? and after all I 
have gone through ?” 

“Tell me, then, the reason of this horrid little tear, which had no 
business at all on my wife’s cheek.” 

“Tt is—it is—because I am so very, very happy, Geoffrey; and I 
am afraid such happiness can never last.” 

“Then you'are wrong, Eugenia,” he said, tenderly, as he cast his 
arm protectingly about her. “ People who have known trouble in 
their early’ days are very apt, when the sun shines upon them, to 
think, as you do now, that it is quite by accident, and that the clouds 
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in due course must return again. They forget that this, the happiness 
which springs from a pure life and mutual love, is the lot which God 
originally ordained for all of us, and that, when His merciful designs 
are overthrown, it is by wrong done on our own part, or that of 
others. Believe me, dearest, when I say that your first experience of 
life was an unnatural one, and that this new opening before you 
promises to be the portion most consonant with Nature, and the end 
our Maker had in view when He created us. You would not mar 
the blessings which He extends to us by unnecessary forebodings, Eu- 
genia ? ” 

She did not answer him in words, but he felt the warm, close press- 
ure of her hand, and was satisfied that she agreed with him. At that 
moment a sailor lit the red lamps at the vessel’s prow, which cast a 
roseate glow on the fast-running sea. 

“God bless my wife!” said Geoffrey Carden, solemnly; “and, 
whatever lies before her, may the waters of her life be always lighted 
by the glory of His love!” 













THE END. 


QUEER EPITAPHS. 












I 


CAREFULLY-PREPARED history of epitaphs, from their ear- 

liest introduction to the present time, would be to the progregs 

of civilization what the science of geology is to the physical develop- 
ment of the earth. “ He lies like an epitaph” did not become an 
aphorism “ with more truth than poetry in it” until long after the 
period when our sires of ancient Britain, fearless of wrong, reposed 
their rugged limbs in whatever place resting-time found them. The 
epitaph was known to the classical nations of antiquity ; and, indeed, 
by every people, a brief commemoration of the heroic actions or per- 
sonal virtues of their illustrious dead has been regarded as one of the 
worthiest occupations of the faculties of the living. Pettigrew has 
translated several from Egyptian sarcophagi (Bohn’s edition, page 5). 
Herodotus (vii., page 228) has preserved to us those which the Am- 
: phictyons caused to be inscribed on the columns which they raised in 
honor of the heroes of Thermopyle. Mr. George Burgess, in 1854, 
gave us an interesting collection of Greek epitaphs, and Dr. Maitland, 
in his “ Church of the Catacombs,” published in 1846, gives us some 
interesting early Christian ones. The brevity of the epitaph has 
made it necessarily epigrammatic, and some of the best epigrams in 
our language will be found in the form of epitaphs. Nearly every 
poet, from Chaucer to the present time, has perpetrated epitaphs to 
the memory of the living and the dead. There is one class of epi- 
taphs which belong mostly to the countries in which the Anglo-Saxon 
language is spoken, and has only come to the public through the 
“ wit-and-wisdom ” columns of the cheap weekly newspapers. Petti- 
grew, Herodotus, Burgess, and Maitland, give us the heroic, historic, 
sentimental, and religious strata of this science, leaving unwritten an 
important and interesting development, the comic and the absurd, a 
few specimens of which we now give, without claiming for them either 
originality or novelty. 
It seems as if the English-speaking nations found it impossible to 
confine their raillery to the living, and accordingly we find the harm- 
less peculiarities of the dead have often been hit off on a tombstone 
with a felicity which has rendered immortal what otherwise the next 
generation might have forgotten. The following well-known epitaph 
of Dr, Franklin, written by himself, will bear repetition here for its 
humor and quaintness : 
































“THE BODY OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
_ PRINTER 
(like the cover of an old book, 
its contents torn out, 
and stript of its lettering and gilding), 
lies here, food for worms ; 
bat the work shall not be lost, 
for it will (as he believes) appear once more, 
in a new and more elegant edition, 
revised and corrected 
by 
THE AUTHOR.” 


The following inscription is in the church-yard of Chigwell, Essex, 


England : 













Be careful, then, all yon that feed—I 
Suffered because I was too greedy.” 


In a church-yard in Cheltenham, England, may be seen the follow- 


ing, which has appeared in the newspapers with some variations : 


“ Here lies I and my three daughters, 
Killed by drinking of the Cheltenham waters. 
If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 
We'd not be lying in these here vaults.” 


“ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “it is a shame to speak ill of a man be- 


hind his back, but I think the gentleman who has just left the room 
is—an attOrney!” A similar sentiment, as to the prevailing rascal- 
ity of lawyers of the lower grade, is found on a gravestone in Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk, England : 


“ Here lieth one, believe it if you can, 
Who, though an attorney, was an honest man. 
The gates of heaven shall open wide, 
Bat will shat sgainst all the tribe beside.” 
The following couplet on a miser’s tomb is epigrammatic : 
“ Here lies old Father Gripe, who never cried ‘ jam satis,’ 
*Twould make him mad did he know you read his tombstone gratis." 


This couplet, too, from Prince Edward’s Island, is not without its 


merits, though the rhyme is far from satisfactory : 


“ Here lies the body of poor Charles Lamb, 
Killed by a tree that fell slap-bang.” 


In an epitaph which we have not found in any of the collections, 


the composer met most ingeniously the impossibility of making the 
dead man’s name rhyme with the cause of his death: 


* Here lies Richard Dunn, 
Who was killed by a gun. 
His name was Pryme, 
But that wouldn't rhyme.” 
Several years ago an inhabitant of Woolwich died, leaving a testa- 
mentary order that his tombstone should be inscribed with the well 


known lines— 
* Youthful reader, passing by, 


As you are now, so once was I. 
As I am now, so you must be, 
Therefore prepare to follow me.” 

The widow of the deceased, who did not honor her lord more than 
the ordinary run of wives, obeyed her late husband’s injunctions, but 
added a postscript of her own composition : 

“To follow you I’m not content, 
Until I know which way you went.” 

The gravestone, with this inscription, was for a considerable pe- 
riod to be seen in Woolwich church-yard, but, after much persuasion, 
the late rector prevailed upon the widow to let him remove the flip- 
pant lines. 

The following quaint inscription on a noted beer-drinker may be 
found in a church-yard in the city of Durham, England : 

“ Beneath these stones repose the bones 
Of Theodosius Grimm, 


He took his beer from year to year, . 
And then his dier took him.” 


From an old English paper we cut the following four epitaphs: 
“ Here lieth, wrapped in clay, 
The body of William Gray, 
I have no more to say.” 
“ Here lieth the body of Thomas Smith, 
And who was somewhat lavish, 
He was born, bred, and hanged, 
In this very parish.” 
“ Here lies cut down, like unripe fruit, 
Jemima, wife of Jobn Degroot.” 
“To the memory of John and Mary Meer, 
A whale killed him, and she lies here.” 
An eccentric old man in Houghton-ie-Spring, England, ordered the 
following inscription to be placed on his tombstone : 


“* Here lies the body of W. W.., 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 


In Belfast, Ireland, may be seen the following inscription on * 


tombstone : 
“ Here lies the body of Thomas Round, 
Who went to sea and never was found ; 


His people imagine he must have been drowned.” 





“ This disease you ne’er heard tell on, 
I died by eating too much melon ; 






be found: 


In Rockville, Eastern Massachusetts, the following inscription may 
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“Ip memory of Jane Brent, 
Who kicked up her heels and away she went.” 


The following lines are in a village church-yard in Georgia : 


“ Open your eyes, 
For here lies 
All that can rot, 
Right where she sot, 
When she was happy, 
Our Eliza Jane, 
Called home again, 
To join her pappy. 
Live so that you 
And I may, too, 
Join them, and forever pray 
Against the chills and cholera.” 


We are indebted to Once a Week for the following, taken from a 
church-yard in Sutton, Shropshire, England : 


“ Here lies the body of Charles Keetley, who departed this life, November 4, 
1857, aged 63 years. 
“ Here lies Mr. C. Keetley, 

Now done for completely ; 
But before he got into this hole, 

He made bad puns so neatly, 

And good jokes so sweetly, 
He was reckoned uncommonly droll. 

We don’t know if it’s right, 

But they say the last night 
He was driving along with his fun, 

And the very last word that ever was heard 
Was certainly meant for a pun. 

Now, o'er his grave his friends may rave, 
And grieve till all of them choke ; 

But ‘twill be very queer, 

If his ghost don’t appear 
At twelve every night for a joke.” 


The following spicy inscription is to be found on a tombstone at 
Hoosick Falls, New York: 
“RUTH SPRAGUE, 
Died, 1846, aged 9 years, 4 months, and 3 days. She was stolen by Roderick 


R. Clow; her body was dissected at the office of Dr. P. Armstrong, Hoosick, 
New York, where her mutilated remains were found, and deposited here. 
Her body dissected by fiendish men, 
Her bones anatomized ° 
Her soul, we trust, has risen to God, 
Where few physicians rise.” 


And so we joke with grim Death, living as if we thought “all 


men mortal but ourselves.” 
Wuuiam M, Lacxey. 





WELCOME TO WINTER. 


OW, with wild and windy roar, 
Stalwart Winter comes once more— 
O’er our roof-tree thunders loud, 
And from edges of black cloud 
Shakes his beard of hoary gold, 
Like a tangled torrent rolled 
Down the sky-rifts, clear and cold! 


Hark! his trumpet-summons rings, 

Potent as a warrior-king’s ; 

Till the forces of our blood 

Rise to lusty hardihood, 

And our summer’s languid dreams 

Melt, like foam-wreaths, down the streams, 
When the fierce northeasters roll, 

Raving from the frozen pole. 


Nobler hopes, and keener life, 

Quicken in his breath of strife ; 
Through the snow-storms and the sleet 
On he stalks with arméd feet, 

While the sounding clash of hail 
Clanging on his icy mail, 

Stirs whate’er of generous might 

Time hath left us in his flight, 

And our yearning pulses thrill 

For some grand achievement still ! 





Lord of ice-bound sea and land, 
Let me grasp thy kingly hand— 
And from thy great heart and bold, 
Hecla-warm, though all is cold 
Round about thee, catch the fire 
Of my lost youth’s brave desire ; 
Let me—in the war with wrong— 
Like thy storms be swift and strong— 
Gloomy griefs, and coward cares, 
Broods of ’wildering, dark despairs, 
Making all life’s glory dim— 

Let me rend them, limb from limb, 
As the forest-boughs are rent 
When thou wak’st the firmament, 
And with savage shriek and groan 


All the wildwood’s overthrown! 
Pavut H. Hayne. 





* SUBURBAN--HOME GROUNDS.* 


T may not be a pleasant fact for an American to hear, but it is not 
the less a fact, that there is not a civilized nation which has 
made less advance than our own, within the last twenty years, in the 
arts of decorative gardening in connection with suburban homes. 
Parks are being created on a grand scale, which are examples of truly 
refined taste and quick development; but, though suburban homes 
strew the landscape around all our great and small cities, all dotted 
with trees and flowers, and here and there environed by velvety 
lawns, yet, on the whole, highly tasteful and simple home grounds on 
a small scale are so rare that we venture to say, not one American in 
a hundred has ever seen a first-rate example of a well-designed and 
well-kept suburban home lot. 

The exquisite taste with which the tiniest bit of a lot is made the 
most of in the neighborhood of English cities is a faculty universally 
desired and rarely seen in this country. No rules, or systems, or oral 
or written suggestions, can make men realize the degree of beauty 
that art may develop on a small piece of ground. Seeing, only, is 
believing. Build a tasteful house beside a crude piece of architecture, 
and it takes very little culture to know the better one. But, if the 
two designs had been separately exhibited to the same persons before 
being built, many of them would have beemincapable of distinguish- 
ing the good from the bad. Examples of fine art in gardening on a 
amall scale are what we need. Our wealthy men, and a great many 
who are not wealthy, imagine they can distinguish themselves by lay- 
ing out pleasure-grounds which in their ignorance they imagine to be 
parks, and imitate on them the surroundings of English country gen- 
tlemen. The term “landscape-gardening” has an elegant sound; it 
bears the aroma of English parks and manorial acres ; and it has been 
so fashionable for many years that every citizen who has a rood or an 
acre about his house, and who wishes to be “ tasty,” as we Yankees 
say, sets to studying works on landscape-gardening. This is much as 
if the cabinet-maker’s apprentice were to begin his trade by a study 
of the philosophy of the mechanical forces. Valuable learning it 
might be, but not immediately to the point. On the other hand, nur- 
sery-men and florists beset the planter with the dictionaries of their 
professions, and are apt to make us all believe that, if we do not know 
all they contain, we are ignorant of the elements of success as planters. 
Between the grand generalities of landscape-gardening on one side, 
and the infinitude of most precious things in detail that are thrust to 
the attention of planters by enterprising commercial gardeners on the 
other side, the great majority of those who set about embeliishing 
suburban homes naturally fall into two errors: first, of laying out a 
little place as if it were a big one; and, second, of stuffing it full of 
all manner of pretty things, which there is not room enough to grow. 
That “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” is generally illustrated 
by planters who have “read up” on landscape-gardening. An un- 
fortunate result of such reading has been, to strengthen the idea that 
all good. decorative gardening must be in the “natural” or “land- 
scape” style. This style, having reached a wonderful degree of per- 
fection in England, has also a literature devoted te its elucidation ; 
and beginners in decorative gardening have generally fallen into the 
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error of supposing the style which has been treated of so exhhustively 
by writers, and illustrated so magnificently in British grounds, is the 
one true mould into which all fine art in gardening must run, and that 
all other moulds are of a lower order of art. Yet, to plan little lots 
on the principles of great landscape-gardening art is simply to carica- 
ture if. The architectural mania of thirty years ago, when the grand 
old Greek temples were used as models for little wooden cottages, was 
not more ridiculous. No one could gainsay that Greek architecture 
was very perfect, and no one will deny that the landscape-gardening 
of England is the highest type of great gardening. But to put our 
kitchens, bedrooms, and parlors, into a Parthenonic form, and to strain 
at landscape-gardening on town lots, are similar absurdities. 

We may admit that harmony of proportion may be not less beau- 
tiful on a small than on a large scale ; but there is a beauty of fitness 
or adaptedness, quite independent of mere proportions. An oak-tree 
may be artificially dwarfed to the size and form of a snowball vibur- 
num; but it will be a contemptible specimen of an oak, while the 
“ snowball” will be regarded as a noble shrub, though no larger than 
the dwarfed oak. 

Tt is a little strange that since the death of the artistic Downing 
no work has appeared, till now, devoted to the art of laying out and 
keeping such small home grounds as the great mass of American busi- 
ness-men occupy—lots embracing from a rood to a few acres only. 
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Every horticultural and agricultural journal aims to improve the pub- 
lic taste in such matters; but the majority of writers on these sub- 
jects are themselves novices, and write like the child who has just 
learned to write words, or the apprentice who has taken the first 
steps in a trade—both impatient to let the world see what they know. 
A few writers for these journals are quite competent to teach ; but the 
greater number are simply tradesmen in trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
with little more skill in designing home grounds tastefully than car- 
pet-merchants have in designing and weaving carpet-patterns. Trad- 
ing in trees and flowers brings with it no capability in the art of 
arranging them to produce the most pleasing effects. That is an 
artist’s department. 

The best arrangement for planting a rood around a village-resi- 
dence is as much a matter of study and art as if it were a great park, 
and people who fancy that fine art in gardening can only be illustrated 
on large grounds are as much at fault as those who value oil-paintings 
by the square yard. 

Mr. Scott’s beautiful work on suburban home grounds, just pub- 
lished, fills the gap in our horticultural literature to which we have 
alluded. This remark of the author—that “the ambition of private 
wealth in our republic should be to make gems of home beauty on a 
small scale, rather than fine examples of failures on a large scale” — 
is the key-note of the entire work, which aims with great earnestness 
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and practicalness, “ by precept and example too,” by simple rules and 
suggestions, and plans to illustrate them, to present to our business- 
men who want to make their homes beautiful the best ways to begin 
and to continue, with the least cost that will effect the desired re- 
sult. The work is divided into two parts—the first part, of about 
three hundred pages, being devoted to a consideration of a choice of 
building-lots, house-designs, and ground-arrangements generally, and 
illustrated with thirty plates of plans for dwellings and their sur- 
rounding grounds and out-buildings, together with a large number of 
fine engravings illustrating the text. The second part of the book is 
devoted to a popular description of the hardy and half-hardy trees and 
shrubs in the United States, with numerous engravings of fine spe- 
cimens, and opens with an illustrated essay on the Characteristics of 
Trees, in which the qualities and expressions of trees are analyzed in 
a very interesting manner. This second part is the most complete un- 
scientific book on trees and shrubs that has been published in this 
country. 

Altogether the book is one of the most elegant in its external form 
that has ever issued from an American press, and its contents bear 
everywhere the tokens of good taste and good sense. It leaves noth- 














From the bay-windows to the street, in a right line between them, not 
a tree, shrub, or flower, is to be planted. The lawn is made to look 
as large as possible by placing all trees and shrubbery on the margin; 
in short, the greatest length and breadth of lawn that the lot will ad- 
mit of is preserved. For the planting of such a lot, Mr. Scott gives, 
in the fifteenth chapter of his book, the most precise and, practical 
directions, indicating in detail the exact trees, shrubs, and arrange- 
ment thereof, which will produce the effect desired. 

Our second illustration represents a lot one hundred feet front and 
one hundred and sixty feet deep. The lot here represented is sup- 
posed to have an alley on the rear end, and to front on the south side 
of an east and west street. This gives the bay-window front of the 
house a northern exposure, which has at least this advantage, that 
one looking from the windows sees the sunny-side of all the sbrub- 
bery in the front grounds. The house is sixty feet from the front 
street, and about the same depth in the rear end of the lot is devoted 
to the kitchen-garden, fruits, cow, and wood-and-coal house; this 
part being separated from the part devoted to lawn by a grape-trellis 
and border. 

Near the street the neighbors’ lots are supposed to offer satisfve- 
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PLAN OF GROUNDS FOR A LOT TWO HUNDRED BY THREE HUNDRED AND FORTY FEET. 


ing to be desired in regard to advice in the matter of the choice and 
treatment of building-sites and the best modes of laying out, plant- 
ing, and keeping decorated grounds. It is illustrated by upward of 
two hundred plates and engravings of plans for residences and their 
grounds, of which we give three specimens, to show the practical na- 
ture of the book. 

The first of these illustrations, at the head of the preceding page, is 
a design for a lawn on a lot of fifty feet front, with considerable depth. 
It shows the pretty space of lawn that can be kept on a quite small 
lot, provided the latter has depth cnough, by placing the house well 
back. The distance from the street to the bay-windows of the house 
is eighty fect. The compact house-plan is adapted to the position by 
having its entrance on the side, so that the best window-views pos- 
sible under the circumstances will be secured from the bays of the 
two principal rooms. This plan illustrates the first rule of planting 
small suburban grounds, which is to get the greatest length of unbroken 
lawn that the space will admit of. To economize ground for the great- 
est extent of lawn possible on this Jot, the main walk to the house is 
entirely on one side of it and of the line of view out of the bay-win- 
dows over the lawn, and leads directly to the main veranda-entrance. 





tory openings, where indicated by the upper dotted lines on cach side. . 
No long vista of lawn is possible, but the groups and single specimens 
of shrubs or dwarf-trees, with a few budding plants and flower-beds, 
if properly chosen, and planted in conformity with the plan, for which 
Mr. Scott gives full directions, will hardly fail to make a very attrac- 
tive yard. 

The third and last plan is that of a large mansion occupying one 
end of a block, with streets on three sides, and an alley on the fourth. 
The lot is two hundred by three hundred and forty feet. It is sup- 
posed to be desirable that the house should front on the street that 
occupies the long side of the lot. The house and stable conveniences 
occupy so much room that, if the house were thrown back, to introduce 
a carriage-road to the front step, it would be crowded close to the 
alley ; and even then the drive would be so short as to belittle the 
noble character of the house and lot. The, mansion is, therefore, 
placed so far toward the front that its entrance-porch is but forty feet 
from the street ; a carriage-road to the front is dispensed with, and a 
broad, straight foot-walk alone conducts to the front steps. The 
private carriage-entrance is by a straight road from the side-street to 
the steps of the back veranda and the coach-yard ; and the family 
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can get into their vehicles there or in front at their option. For vis- 
itors, a landing on the side-walk is quite convenient enough to the 
front door for all ordinary occasions. It will be seen at a glance that 
the distribution and arrangement of the useful and the decorative 
parts of this plan are unusually convenient and beautiful. It would 
be difficult to plan with greater economy in the use of space. But 
the form and exposure of the lot represented on this plate will permit 
of many modifications in the arrangement of its parts. 

The three designs we have selected may be taken as average speci- 
mens of those given in Mr. Scott’s book, to the number of thirty, we 
believe, exhibiting a variety that will be found very suggestive to 
those who are seeking for suburban homes, or aiming to embellish 
homes already established. Besides these plans, however, the work 
embraces a vast quantity of useful suggestions and instructions about 
buildings, building-sites, grounds, walks, roads, lawns, trees, shrubs, 
and vines. It is, in short, a most admirable and useful book, invalu- 
able to those who dwell in suburbs or villages, and not without in- 
terest to the people of cities. Its pleasant style and cheerful spirit 
make it very agreeable reading. 





VARIATION OF THE COMPASS. 


T is a commonly-received opinion among unprofessional men, that 
the magnetic needle points due north at all times and places, 
whereas the truth is, there are few places on the surface of the globe, 
where the needle does not vary either east or west from what is called 
the north pole of the earth. This is owing to the fact that the mag- 
netic pole is situated several degrees south of the geographical pole, 
and we may further say that the result of careful observations extend- 
ing over a space of three hundred years, assures us that the magnetic 
pole is slowly but steadily changing its position from east to west, 
and that it will in time complete a circuit or revolution around the 
geographical pole between the parallels of 70° and 80° north latitude. 
Captain Ross determined the position of the northern magnetic pole 
to be in latitude 70° 05’ north and longitude 96°45’ west ; but more 
modern navigators seem to place it farther north by a few degrees, 
and we may safely assume that its actual lat:tu‘e is at or near the 
parallel of 75° north, while the longitude is not ‘ar from the locality 
assigned to it by Ross. 

It is not necessary to enter into a tific di ion of this ques- 
tion ; but a few general facts regarding it may be of interest. It was 
not until many years after the discovery and use of the magnetic nee- 
die by mariners, that a suspicion was aroused regarding its accuracy in 
always pointing to the north, or geographical pole, of the world; and it 
is probably on account of ignorance upon this point that shipwrecks 
were so frequent among the early navigators. The attention of scien- 
tifie men having been aroused about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, observations were taken simultaneously in France and England, 
which resulted in proving that the needle pointed from eight to ten 
degrees east of north. 

These observations hav® been continued from year to year, and 

some time after the first discoverg of the variation it was proved not 
to be a constant quantity ; for the easterly variation, which was eight 
degrees at Paris in the year 1550, gradually decreased until 1660, 
when the needle pointed to the true north, showing that the two poles 
were then coincident. From that time the variation has been westerly, 
and is constantly increasing, until it is now about twenty-five degrees, 
or two and a quarter points of the compass. The variation in Eng- 
land changed in about the same proportion during the same space of 
time. 
Observations have been taken in all parts of the world frequented 
by ships, and the results, so far as attained, marked upon marine 
charts, so that the navigator can, after ascertaining his position, find 
out, without any difficulty, what correction should be applied to his 
future course. Still, as the variation is constantly changing, and the 
compass is sometimes affected by local attraction, it is of the greatest 
importance that every navigator should be able to ascertain for him- 
self what the variation is at any time. This can easily be done at all 
times, in fine weather, by taking observations of any of the heavenly 
bodies, and obtaining their azimuth and amplitude. 

There is also a slight daily change in the needle, which is noted at 
the principal observatories ; but it is so small, seldom amounting to 
more than a few minutes, that it is not taken into account by seamen 








in their calculations. At Cambridge, Mass., this diurnal change varies 
from ten to fifteen minutes, by which quantity the positive variation 
increases from about eight o’clock, a. m., until between two and three, 
p.m. The needle then remains stationary for some hours, after which 
the variation decreases, until it returns again to its former position 
some time in the night, or by the next morning. 

In the early days of navigation, before the discovery of the manner 
of determining the longitude by lunar observations, and when chro- 
nometers were of such imperfect construction that they could not be 
relied upon, it was thought to improve on the old system of dead 
reckoning by perfecting a plan for finding out the longitude in con- 
nection with the variation, presupposing that this would always remain 
the same at a given point. Charts were constructed for this purpose, 
and attempts made to use them, but with such indifferent success, 
owing to changes in variation, local attraction, and errors in observa- 
tions, that the system was finally abandoned. Another cause was the 
uncertainty attendant upon the most careful observations, for there 
would frequently be a difference of two or three degrees in an azimuth 
by simply putting a ship upon the opposite tack. This is on account 
of the iron in the ship attracting the compass by a force which is com- 
monly located in a point near its centre, so that, when this point and 
the needle are in the magnetic meridian of the compass, there is no 
difficulty in obtaining the correct variation; but, when the ship’s 
position is altered twelve or fourteen points from the magnetic me- 
ridian of the compass, a change in the variation either east or west 
will be immediately discovered. In fact, this theory did not succeed 
much better than that of a modern would-be savant who, for the last 
forty years, has been sailing about the world, taking specimens of sea- 
water every two hours, and having it distilled in order to ascertain the 
quantity of salt contained in each sample. This was recorded, with 
the latitude and longitude of the place, under the supposition that in 
the course of time tables might be prepared, which would enable the 
navigator to define his position on the chart by simply distilling a cup 
of water—a very simple style of navigation, but one not likely to come 
into practice so long as chronometers remain in their present state of 
perfectness, 

The reader will at once perceive that the ordinary pocket-compass, 
which is so frequently carried—more in ostentation, though, than for 
use—cannot be.relied upon for striking a direct course between any 
two given points any more than can the mariner’s compass. Taking 
a case in point: the variation here in New-York City is about six 
degrees westerly, and, if a person were to start for any place lying 
directly north of us, and one hundred miles distant, he would, if 
guided only by the apparent direction of the needle, find himself, after 
travelling one hundred miles in a straight line, to be half a mile south 
and ten and a half miles west from his intended place of destination. 


H. W. Dopes. 





MAX MULLER. 


| pr epwaser MAX MULLER enjoys the high honor—an honor 
the more signal as he is a foreigner—of occupying the first pro- 
fessorship ever founded at Oxford by the university corporation 
itself; all previous professorships having been established either by 
royal benefactions or by private announcements. The professorship 
is that of Comparative Philology, and was founded in 1868; a pro- 
viso being inserted in the establishing statute, that, if Miiller would 
accept the chair, no further election should be necessary. Professor 
Miiller, although he is not yet fifty, has won a position as a philologist, 
as well as a writer in a wide range of scientific attainment, among the 
foremost of English scholars ; and has become so well known to readers 
in this country, that a biographical sketch of him can hardly fail to be 
interesting : ° 

He was born December 6, 1823, at Dessau, capital of the duchy of 
Anhalt-Dessau, his father, Wilhelm Miiller, being the author of some 
lyrical poems entitled “ Grischenlieder,” and a writer of note in Ger- 
many. In 1827 the elder Miiller died, and his widow returned with 
her infant son to the house of her father, who was president of Base- 
dow. Max was early sent to the ducal school at Dessau, where he was 
distinguished, says one of his German biographers, “ by the vivacity 
of his wit, his love of labor, and by a remarkable talent for music.” 
At twelve he entered the family of a university professor at Leip- 


sic, and in 1841, when he was eighteen, he began to pursue the 
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course a: the university in that town. He betrayed an especial love 
and aptitade for the languages and the science of language, and took 
up, and soon became proficient in, Hebrew, Arabic, and Sanscrit, 
which he studied under Hermann Brockhaus. In 1843 he passed his 
examination for the doctorate, while in the succeeding year we find 
him publishing at Leipsic his first work, a German translation of some 
famous Indian fables. The seriousness of his favorite studies was 
somewhat relieved while he was at Leipsic by composing verses, which 
he was wont to read before a society of young poets, and on oecasion 
in public; a poem, written and read on the four hundredth anniversary 
of the invention of printing, called forth especial praise from his 
scholarly audience. Miiller repaired to Berlin in 1844 to study the 
valuable collection of Sanscrit manuscripts collected in India by Sir 
Robert Chambers, and bought by Prussia after his death. Here he 
_ became acquainted with Humboldt and De Boeckh, attended the philo- 
sophical lectures of Schelling, and studied Persian under Riickert. 
After sojourning a year at Berlin, engaged in labors so congenial, he 
went to Paris to pursue the course of Burnouf at the College of France, 
although earnestly pressed by the noted scholar, Gottfried Hermann, 
to establish himself permanently at Leipsic. At Paris he became an 
ardent disciple of Burnouf, who, perceiving his talent and learning, 
committed to him the distinguished task, commenced by Rosen, of 
translating from the Sanscrit the 1,017 hymms of the “ Rig-Véda,” the 
most ancient and most important of the sacred books of India. For 
this purpose Miiller repaired in 1846 to London, where he could have 
access to the library of the East India Company, and to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. He soon met and became intimate with Bunsen, 
then Prussian ambassador in England, and Wilson, professor of San- 
scrit in Oxford University, who procured for him every facility for 
pursuing his work. The first volume of the translation of the “ Rig- 
Véda” appeared in 1849; the second in 1854 ; the third in 1856; the 
fourth in 1862 (dedicated to the queen); and volumes fifth and sixth 
are now in press. In 1856 Professor Miller commenced to publish a 
German edition of the “ Rig-Véda,” which was completed in 1869. Be- 
fore the publication of the first volume of this great work, however, 
he had already made himself known to the English publie by an es- 
say which he read before the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, on “ Bengalee and its Relations with the Aryan Tongues,” 
which was published by the Association. The Volney prize was awarded 
to him by the French Institute in 1849 for his essay upon “ The Com- 
parative Philology of the Indo-European Languages, in its Relations to 
the Primitive Civilization of Man;” and about the same time appeared 
his “ Essay on Comparative Mythology,” and “ Lessons in the Science 
of Language.” In consequence of these productions, he was invited, in 
1850, by the authorities of the University of Oxford, to give a course 
of philological lectures, which were afterward moulded into an essay, 
and published in the Edinburgh Review. He was, in the same year, 
nominated adjrnct professor of Modern Languages and Literature, suc- 
ceeding to the full professorship in 1854, which he occupied until 
1868. In 1853 he published “ An Essay on Indian Logic,” and, in the 
year following, ‘‘ Propositions for an Alphabet for the Use of Mission- 
aries,” “Suggestions on learning the Languages of the Theatre of 
War in the East,” and “ Letter to Chevalier Bunsen, on the Classifi- 
cation of the Turanian Languages.” In 1857 he published his 
learned work on “Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,” and in 1858 
an essay on “Comparative Mythology.” Professor Miiller was in 
1858 named a Fellow of All Souls’ College, and corresponding member 
of the French Institute—both rare honors to be won by a foreign 
scholar. In the course of 1859 was issued his “ History of Ancient 
Sanscrit Literature, so far as it illustrates the Primitive Religion of 
the Bramins,” the second part of which appeared in 1860. Of this 
work M. Barthélemy Saint-Hiliare, in the Journal des Savanis, said: 
“The new work of M. Max Miiller will mark a considerable progress 
in philological study ; it fixes and makes clear a crowd of interesting 
and uncertain questions, and it traces for the literature of the Védas a 
limit which, in our judgment, will be definite. He has carried light 
and order into this immense and confused treasury of primitive monu- 
ments of the Bramin religion, and his system rests upon hases which 
would seem to be unassailable.” On the death of Professor Wilson 
in 1861, Mr. Miiller became a candidate for the now vacant chair of 
the Boder professorship of Sanscrit, but, much to the disappointment 
of his friends, he failed to receive the election. He now turned his 
attention to a series of lectures, which he delivered in the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain at London, on the science of language; these 











were published in 1862, and once more he received for them the Vol- 
ney prize of the French Institute. This admirable work has reached 
its fifth edition in England, and has been republished in this country 
as well as in Italy, Russia, France, and Germany. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that no previous philological 
work has set forth so clearly and comprehensively the progress of 
this science, from its birth in the schools of India and Greece, up to 
its wonderful development in the labors of contemporaneous scholars. 
In it, Professor Miiller gives a general outline of the vast net-work of 
human languages, illustrating the momentous facts evolved out of the 
philological science, in which philosophy and religion, no less than 
history, have found new data, and even new foundations. This first 
series of “ Lessons on the Science of Language” was, however, only 
an elaborate introduction to the great work designed by their author. 
Two years later, he delivered a second series on the same subject, 
afterward published, the volume having now reached its third edition. 
Professor Miiller, in these later ‘‘ Lessons,” has narrowed his field, and 
cultivated it more in detail. He has confined his consideration to five 
great classifications of the languages—tbe Sanscrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, the Roman languages, and the Germanic languages. These he 
has treated with a most searching and rigorous method, penetrating 
the sources and causes of théir formation, and tracing the changes in 
their construction, and the ¢atises of these. He calls physiology a 
sister-science, to aid in the elaboration of his theories and to sustain 
his conclusions ; shows how sounds, or the body of a language, are 
formed by the organs of speech’; and acquaints us, by an historical 
examination of the languages Considered, with the minute laws which 
control each change of letter8 or of accent, as well as the modifica- 
tions and metamorphoses which words undergo in the course of their 
existence. Then, pushing his investigations farther, he penetrates to 
the soul of the language—studies the formation and development of 
ideas, their myriad combinations and subtle wanderings, the influence 
of language upon thought, the origin of myths produced by this influ- 
ence. This second seriés of “‘ Lessons ” is thus divided into two parts: 
the one, devoted to the phonetic and to etymology, treating of the 
external phenomena of language ; the other penetrates to the internal 
phenomena, and admits us to the author’s ideas on the production and 
expansion of human thought, and ancient and modern mythology. 
The two parts are united by the closest correlation, being thought 
united to language—the soul to the body. The patient and thorough 
German mind has left no branch of the subject unillumined, no ob- 
stacle unattacked ; and the author’s style is remarkably adapted to 
make his subject at once clear to ordinary comprehension, and to in- 
terest the reader who takes up these volumes in a desultory manner. 
These volumes have had the effect of producing what may be called 
a philological revival in more countries than one. Among American 
scholars, they have not only been enthusiastically welcomed, but they 
have stimulated inquiry and zealous investigation. In France, and 
especially in Germany, they have served to give, in some degree, a 
new direction to the investigations of philosophy, and have caused 
much learned discussion. The learning displayed in them is a matter 
of surprise, when we remember that their author, when they were 
written, was not yet forty years old. An earnest friend and admirer 
of Professor Miiller says of him: “A profound acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin was the solid foundation of his education, as it al- 
ways is of every high intellectual education. Then, working inde 
fatigably, he extended unceasingly the circle of his studies, so as to 
make enter into it successively the languages and literatures of the 
most noble members of the great human family. His labors on the 
Turanian languages show us with what-zeal he sought to fix the most 
marked characters of the numerous idioms of the nomadic tribes of 
Asia; and we may add that no works are published, written by mis- 
sionaries and travellers upon the languages of little-known peoples, 
that he does not searchingly examine, because he knows that, even 
should he fail to discover any grand law of the science not yet re- 
vealed by the examination of more cultivated tongues, he would be 
sure to find in these barbarous idioms precious analogies to, confirm 
laws still imperfectly established, or to illumine points as yet ob- 
scure.”” 

The work on “ The Science of Language” is, with the exception 
of the translation of the “ Rig-Véda,” the most important yet issued 
by Miiller. The estimation in which the “ Rig-Véda” was held grew 
rapidly, as itd merits came to be known to the learned world. A new 
edition was issued, which again called attention to it; and the greatest / 
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Indian scholars gave their testimony to the high science and penetrat- 
ing analysis of which it gave evidence. In India itself it was wel- 
comed by Orientalists with enthusiasm. Martin Haug wrote from 
Bombay that seven hundred learned Bramins, at a scientific assem- 
bly, had examined Miiller’s edition, and that they had declared it more 
correct and complete than any of their own manuscripts ; and, in fact, 
they corrected their manuscripts from his work. 

It was probably owing to this masterly result of his labors that he 
was, in 1865, named keeper of the Oriental manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian Library, with which he had long been connected. He held this 
office for eighteen months, meanwhile publishing “ Manuals for the 
Study of Sanscrit,” and, the following year, a Sanscrit grammar and 
an edition of 
the “ Hitopade- 
sa,” with the 
transcription in 
Latin charac- 
ters, an interli- 
near transla 
tion, and gram, 
matical notes. 
On retiring from 
the keepership 
of Oriental man- 
uscripts, Miller 
devoted him- 
self to his lec- 
tures and stud- 
jes, and pre- 
pared an Eng- 
lish translation 
of a selection of 
the hymns of 
the “ Rig-Vé- 
da,” the first 
volume of which 

in 
9869, the sec- 
ond volume be- 
ing at this mo- 
ment under the 
author’s hands. 
- This work will 
be a valuable 
addition to the 
philological li- 
brary, as schol- 
ars have long 
lamented the 
deficiencies of 
similar transla- 
tions by Lang- 
lois and Wilson. 
In 1867 he pub- 
lished, at Leip- 3 \ 
sic, a little book : x 
quite in con- 
trast with his 
other works ; it 
was a novel, 
written with no 
little power and delicacy of imagination, called “ A German Love- 
story: Extract from the Papers of a Foreigner.” A third edition 
of this is now in preparation. Besides the works already noticed, 
Professor Miiller has written many articles in English and German 
journals and reviews, especially in the Journal de Kulm, some of 
which were collected, and, published under the title of ‘“‘ Chips from 
a German Workshop,” are familiar to many readers. This volume 
has reached a third edition. In 1869 Miiller was elected a foreign 
member of the French Institute, being the youngest man ever ad- 
mitted to that enviable literary distinction; and late in the same 
year he attended the Congress of German Philologists at Kiel, 
by whom he was elected honorary member of the German Oriental 
Society, and in one of their se¥¥ions delivered his first address in his 
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mother-tongue on Buddhistic nihilism, which was afterward published 
in German and English. On his return to his adopted country, he 
published “ Buddha’s Path of Virtue,” translated from Pah, in an in- 
troduction to Captain Rogers’s translation of Buddhaghosha’s “ Par- 
ables.” A short course of lectures was delivered by Miiller in the 
spring of 1870, at the Royal Institution, on “The Science of Reli- 
gion,” which have since appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, and attracted 
very wide attention. These lectures are intended as the introduction 
to a large and elaborate work on the same subject. 

The roll of Max Miiller’s scientific and scholastic honors is long, 
and testifies to the high place he has won in the respect of the learned 
world. Besides his honorable connection with the French Institute, 
he is a foreign 
member of the 
Royal Sardinian 
Academy, the 
Royal Bavarian 
Academy, the 
Royal Society 
of Upsala, the 
American Aca- 
demy of Arts 
and Sciences, 
the Royal Asi- 
atic Society, the 
Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the 
Royal Society 
of Literature, 
the Cambridge 
P hil osophical 
Society, the An- 
throp ological 
Society of Lon- 
don, the Ethno- 
logical Society 
of London, the 
E th nographic 
Society of 
France, the Ar- 
chological So- 
ciety of Mos- 
cow, the Lite- 
rary Society of 
Leyden, and of 
the American 
Philological So- 
ciety. He is 
c orresponding 
member of the 
Royal Society 
of Giéttingen, 
the Royal Irish 
Academy, the 
American Phil- 
osophical So- 
ciety, the Royal 
Academy of 
Berlin, the Roy- 
al Academy of 
Lisbon, and the 
American Oriental Society. He is master of arts at Leipsic and Ox- 
ford, doctor of laws at Cambridge, and fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 

Perhaps the most correct estimate of the genius and works of Max 
Miiller has been made by Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. This distinguished 
French savant said of him, in the Journal des Savants, that in the works 
of Miiller the most exact and austere science is constantly presented 
under the most poetic and seductive form. In seeking for the origin 
of this alliance of qualities, which almost seem the one to exclude 
the other, he traces it from Miiller being thé son of a poet, familiar 
from his youth with the great models of Greece and Rome, and al- 
ways having sought, as a relief from severer studies, the poetry which 
he loved. Perfection of form thus became quite natural with him. 
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The long intimacy which he has since had with the antique Rishis, 
the first-born of Aryan poets, has given to his colors tints more fresh, 
and to his images the charm of the primitive times. Miiller, with all 
the arduousness of his toils, is an affable man, large-hearted, of bril- 
liant conversation and- social instincts. He is, despite the length of 
his residence in England, a devoted son of Germany, which is proud 
to witness his triumphs in a foreign land. He is also attached to 
England by affection, where he lives surrounded by public honor and 


respect, 
George M. Tow ez. 





PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FENN. 


A FARM ON THE FRENCH BROAD. 


N all Nature’s gallery of the queer, the beautiful and grand, there 
is hardly a single stream with which she enlivens her wild moun- 
tains, or lovely and fertile valleys, that has so many characteristics 
seemingly contradictory of the laws of Nature herself as the French 
Broad. Itrises just on the South-Carolina line, and runs directly north 
for about sixty miles, to near Asheville, N. C.; for forty miles of this 
course it is as calm and smooth as any lowland stream, without a ripple 
on its surface. Its course is through broad, fertile valleys, famed for 
their beauty and richness of soil; at some points the valley is more 
than four miles in width, and can only be equalled in its fertility 
by the Genesee, the Wyoming, and the Kittatinny, in their primal 
strength. 

Along this portion of the river were, in days past, located summer 
residences of wealthy South-Carolinians, rivalling in elegance and taste 
any villa or mansion on the Hudson. An English lord and a French 
baron were numbered among those who contributed to its list of sum- 
mer homes, and conceded its surpassing beauty. From one of these 
residences we once looked upon what has been pronounced by Euro- 
peans and Americans the finest mountain view in the world. The 
valley stretched out before us over thirty miles in length, and the 
French Broad, like a ribbon of black satin, lay in its midst. Far to 
the north, the towering peak of Mount Mitchell lifted itself among the 
clouds; in the west, the black peaks of the Balsam Mountains shot 
up nearly as high; while far off, still farther south of west, the Nan- 
tihala and the Great Bald were barély distinguishable by the uncom- 
mon clearness of the atmosphere. The eye swept over a range of nearly 
one hundred and twenty miles. It was early autumn; the grass of the 
meadows was yet green, but the mass of mountain foliage was begin- 
ning to put on its gay hues ere passing away, and wherever the eye 
looked it was greeted with the brilliant tints of crimson and yellow, 
mingling here and there with the struggling green. 

Near Asheville, the Swannanoa unites with the French Broad, and 
from that point to the Warm Springs the course of the river is one 
series of rapids. It now runs northwest, and, just as it enters the 
State of Tennessee, becomes easily navigable. Below Asheville, too, 
the valleys cease, and the mountains, gradually closing in, press them- 
selves into, and at Mountain Island across, the course of the stream. 
Below the Warm Springs the valleys begin again. 

As may be imagined, farming, from Asheville to the Springs, about 
forty-five miles, is a rather precarious business. Of this character of 
tillage our artist has presented a sketch. The famous old Buncombe 
Turnpike is seen winding along the hill near the river. The réad was 
built by the State about forty years ago, and is a great route for hogs, 
driven from East Tennessee and Kentucky to the cotton-growing sec- 
tion of South Carolina. Previous to 1860, as many as sixty thousand 
would usually pass over it during the winter. Droves of horses, mules, 
and cattle, also came. These animals, and their human tenders, made 
a market for the surplus produce of vhe hill-sides. These hill-sides 
are astonishingly rich; the soil is a black, fatty-looking loam, rich in 
potash and vegetable matter. A low-country man, on his way to the 
Warm Springs, once asked a hill-side farmer : 

“T say, squire—you don’t grow corn up there?” 

“Well, I reckon I do.” 

“How much do you get to the acre?” 

“ Twenty-five bushels of shelled corn, or thereabouts.” 

“ Just one more question, squire—how do you ever plant it?” 

“ Well, we just load up our old shot-guns with corn, and stand down 
here and shoot it inter the ground. It don’t need any cultivating, an’, 





if it did, we are all too lazy to give it any. Say, mister, you're from 
the cotton country—are yer likely to want many hogs down thar this 
year ? » 

Two or three days after, we met the stranger at the Springs, and 
he gravely told us the story, and asked in earnestness if it were pos- 
sibly true that the corn was planted in that way. 

Off from the river, on some of the streams which run into it, are 
small valleys of great beauty and fertility; but the chief character 
of the lower French-Broad plateau is hilly and mountainous. The 
road of years ago did not follow the river, but wound about among 
the hills, and many are the tales of blood and horror told of the do- 
ings of Murrell and his men, who rode their wild way along its course. 
The traveller there now is as safe as anywhere in the world, 

The French Broad derives its name from a party of hunters, who, 
travelling from Eastern North Carolina, crossed Broad River in Ruther- 
ford County, and so named it. Going onward, they named Second 
Broad and Third Broad. Then, crossing the Blue Ridge at 


HICKORY-NUT GAP, 


they came to Cane Creek, and so named it from the quaatity of cane 
on its banks—a singular thing in the mountains. Following down this 
stream, they came to a broad, large stream, and named it the French 
Broad, because all the country west of the Blue Ridge was then held 
by the French. Its Indian name has been poetically called Tselica ; 
but unfortunately the Cherokees all call it Tockyeste—translated, by 
some, Little Roarer. 

‘Approaching the mountains from Eastern North Carolina, there 
are two routes, which have been known for years. Probably the old- 
est of these is that crossing the Blue Ridge at the depression known 
as Hickory-Nut Gap. To reach this, one starts out from the city 
of Charlotte, thence to the pretty little town of Rutherfordton, from 
which point he soon enters in view of and then is lost amid the wild, 
grand scenery which Nature has thrown together around and over his 
pathway. His road and the track of the head-waters of Broad River 
are cut through massive walls of granite, over a thousand feet high. 
Far off in the distance, he looks in admiration at the beautiful falls 
of Hickory-Nut Creek—what an unpoetic name! As the sun glis- 
tens on the spray-like stream, splintered into a million drops by a® 
fall of three hundred and fifty feet, it seems to sway to and fro in the 
breeze, and throws out a thousand rainbow hues, while the crystal 
drops are ever flashing amid the rainbow sapphires, rubies, topazes, 
and emeralds, with diamond brilliancy. As he passes on, he may look 
above him at one of Nature’s most wonderful freaks—the Chimney 
Rock—and, if my traveller is disposed to theorize with Agassiz, he 
may find ample food for the query, Whence came that sombre pile? 
what tore it from ‘ts neighboring mountain-cliff? But, if he has done 
as we did once in scenic enthusiasm—walked from Rutherfordton to 
fully enjoy all these splendid works of Nature’s art—he will be more 
likely to desire some of the substantial food which the good old farm- 
house hotels deal out with liberal and hospitable hands. 

The scene, as one rises to the height of the ridge ut the Hickory- 
Nut Gap, has been repeatedly pronounced by travellers one of the 
finest in the world. The following scrap of poetry faintly tells the 
story: 

“ Here mountain on mountain exultingly throws, 
Through storm, mist, and snow, its bleak crags to the sky ; 
In their shadow the sweets of the valley repose, 
While streams gay with verdure and sunshine steal by.” 

From this gap may be seen almost all the high mountains of the 
table-land between the Blue Ridge and the Unaka or Smoky Moun- 
tains. Its scenery partakes more of the grand than the beautiful; 
while the other gap, with the beautifal name of Swannanoa, from the 
river which rises near its summit, has almost no scenery worthy to be 
called grand, but ever presents to the traveller’s eye Nature in her 
softest moods. The country around the Hickory-Nut Gap was the 
first into which the whites entered, and but a few years ago the re- 
mains of their old fort were to be seen. At the other gap, on its 
eastern side, was a fort during the Revolutionary War, which is to 
this day called the Old Fort—a beautiful location on the banks of the 
Catawba, and noted for its fertility. 

Northward from Rutherfordton are the gold-diggings, in which it 
is said Commodore Stockton made large sums of money. There are 
here no regularly-defined veins, but alluvial washings. Tlie veteran 
commodore introduced the California plan of bringing water for miles, 
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and then under great pressure forcing it through hose. He astonished 
the natives by washing away in a day hills they had looked on to last 
for years. -Two or three very fair diamonds have been found in these 
alluvial washings, and, as there is an immense mountain of flexible 
sandstone near the head of the Gold Valley, it is not improbable that 
more of these fickle gems have there their resting-place. 

The people of North Carolina have long seen the necessity of bet- 
ter communication with their beautiful and fertile mountain-region 
than the old-fashioned stage, but they have been slow in making it. 
Hence the Western North-Carolina Railroad, which is to open the 
beauties of the Swannanoa country to the eyes of the world through 
that gap, yet lingers amid the pleasant gardens of the Catawba, and 
the rock-drill must for many days strike merrily in the granite of the 
Blue Ridge. And, if the whistle of the locomotive ever echoes amid 
the grand scenery of the Hickory-Nut Gap, it must be from the Wil- 
mingten, Charlotte, and Rutherford Railroad, which as yet has not 
reached the village of Rutherfordton, and may determine to leave all 
this magnificent scenery in the solitary grandeur of Nature. 


H. E. Corron. 





NARRATIVE OF THE FIRST TRIP FROM SAN 
ANTONIO, TEXAS, TO EL PASO, MEXICO. 


If. 

E necessarily made very slow progress through this forest, and 
did not get clear of it until the sixth day. After that, we met 
occasional clumps of trees and rocks, and loose bowlders abounded. 
I noticed that we were gradually ascending. The stream was fre- 
quently obstructed by rocks, and rapids were abundant. Our captain 
again took himself off a day in advance of the caravan, and I followed 
him, accompanied by the two men I had previously taken with me, 
so as to be only a short distance behind him, keeping well out of 
sight, however, not being willing to offend him. We kept on this 
way for about two weeks, the captain occasionally allowing the party 
to catch up with him, in which case we were always found with the 
main body, and it was not until we reached El Paso, that he found 
out what we had been doing. One fine day we found the captain wait- 
ing for us at the bottom of a solid wall of rocks, some fifty or sixty 
feet high, that extended to the right and to the left, and completely 
barred our passage. Maurello said he had climbed up to the top and 
found a beautiful table-land extending as far as the eye could reach, 
with numerous mottes or islands (clumps of trees) and abundance of 
springs. He called for half a dozen men to accompany him, and, 
deviating about a mile to the left, he found a place where the ascent, 

although still difficult, was much easier than where we had halted. 
He soon made his appearance on the top of the rock above us, and 
directed the men to cut down three trees, one large one and two 
smaller ones. The butt of the large tree was stripped of its branches 
for about fifteen feet, the bark peeled off, and the tree placed along 
the top of the cliff, which here projected over its base some five or six 
feet. The twosmall trees were fastened to the large one, so as to form 
a triangle, the object being to secure the largest one firmly in its place. 
The captain then divided his men into three bodies. About forty 
were set at work with pickaxes, shovels, crow-bars, etc., to make a 
road where he and the axemen had ascended. He sent off half a 
dozen scouts to examine the country, both on the plateau and below 
it. Of course, five or six hunters were out looking after game, to sup- 
ply the camp. About thirty men were on the top of the cliff, supplied 
with good long ropes, and the remainder, stationed below, began 
to unload the wagons. This was done systematically, thus: one 
wagon was unloaded, and the contents, being all in small bags, con- 
taining from fifty to sixty pounds each, were hoisted by the men on 
the cliff up to the summit,.and then placed carefully together. The 
next wagon-load was hoisted in the same manner, and p!aced separate 
from the other. By this mode each load was ready for its wagon, as 
soon as they could be got up. The ropes, slipping over the smooth 
trunk of the tree placed lengthwise on the summit, did not wear out 
very easily. Meanwhile, the other party was busy making a road up 
to the plateau. It took us a week’s hard work to transport the con- 
tents of the wagons to the cliff above us, and to finish the road. Then, 
by harnessing double teams of twelve mules to each empty wagon, we 


dragged them all up in safety to the top. When they were all up, our | 





horses and mules were brought up by the same road. After all this 
was completed, it was found that the men were so much fatigued, that 
the captain determined to give them a few days’ rest, and, in order to 
strengthen our position still more, he ordered trees to be cut down, 
and placed them outside the wagons as chevauaz de frise. The wagons 
had been placed in a semicircle and then refilled with their former 
cargoes. As the two ends rested on the cliff, our area was so much 
enlarged as to give us twice the space for ourselves and cattle. At 
the entrance to the camp, between two wagons, our four-pounder was 
mounted on its carriage, placed in position, and well loaded with grape. 
These precautions were not useless. 

It was on the fifth day of our encampment at this place. The 
captain had ridden out alone, as usual, and had been absent about two 
hours, when we saw him riding back at full speed. He dashed through 
the opening left for that purpose, and called out, as cool as a cucum- 
ber : 

“ Boys, we are going to see some fun ; there are from three to four 
hundred Indians after me. I want you to fire low and kill the horses, 
not the men. Poor devils, I intend giving them a good scare. Gun. 
ners, depress that four-pounder, and stand ready to fire when I give 
the word.” 

All was done as he directed. We soon heard the thunder of their 
horses’ hoofs, and then a most exciting scene was presented to our 
view ; at least three hundred Indians, who wére afterward found to be 
Comanches, armed and equipped for a grand hunting-expedition, burst 
on our view. They presented a gallant sight, armed, as they were, with 
bows and arrows, lances, and knives. (The Indians prefer the bow 
and arrow, for hunting, to the rifle; it makes no noise, and does not 
alarm the game.) Instead of finding a small camp of a dozen trappers 
and hunters, whom they were prepared to annihilate, they beheld a 
large encampment of pale-faces (not Mexicans), well protected, with 
one hundred rifles held in twice as many hands, and all pointed at 
them. Their astonishment can be better imagined than described. It 
was ludicrous in the extreme, and many a “ Wagh!” and an “ Ugh!” 
resounded from their copper-colored throats. They were just wheel- 
ing round to retreat, when Maurello gave the order to fire. “Bang” 
went the four-pounder, and “ping” went the rifles, all aimed very 
low. or probably one hundred saddles would have been emptied, As 
it was, after the smoke had cleared away, we saw a number of horses 
on the ground, some killed outright, some mortally wounded, some 
with their legs broken. Their.late riders were being taken up by 
their more fortunate brethren, who, notwithstanding their carrying 
double, went off at a two-thirty pace. Never were poor wretches so 
frightened ; and they kept up their headlong speed, until they were 
quite out of sight. We never knew if we killed any of their men, as 
Indians always carry off their slain and wounded ; but as the captain, 
from motives of humanity, aimed low, it is probable that few, if any, 
were killed. We emerged from our camp, and counted fifty-two 
Indian horses lying on the plateau. About thirty were quite dead, 
the remainder, being desperately wounded, were humanely shot in the 
head, to put them out of their misery. 

We raised camp the next morning after breakfast, and proceeded 
on our westward march. In due course of time, without any thing 
worth special mention, we found ourselves at the head-waters of the 
Rio Concho, and struck a small stream we afterward found to be the 
South Fork of the Concho. After a few days’ travel, we reached the 
source of the South Fork, a number of springs. We halted here two 
days, and as we were leaving the neighborhood of streams, and it was 
uncertain when we should find water, our chief ordered all the deer- 
skins taken (about one hundred and sixty) to be sewed up and filled 
with water from the springs. This was a wise precaution, as it was 
afterward of great service to us. 

Our object was now to strike the Rio Pecos, a tributary of the Rio 
Grande; but our course being constantly interrupted by rocks and 
ravines, to avoid them we deflected too much to the south, and finally 
struck the Pecos after a fatiguing march of six days, going over a dis- 
tance that would have taken us only three days, had we known the 
road better. After resting for two days to refresh our men and recruit 
our cattle, we followed the Pecos River, our course being on the high 
table-lands, running parallel with the river from a quarter to half 8 
mile distant from the stream. We camped each night as near to the 
river as we could on account of water, sending many mules with 
deer-skins to be filled, and a well-armed escort. We made short 
stages, and camped early each evening. Wood not being plentiful, 
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we had difficulty in finding enough to build our fires. We met with 
no buffaloes, and other game was not plentiful. It was only at night, 
by watching the river-banks, at places where the deer came to drink, 
that we were enabled to procure enough venison to feed our camp. 

We finally came toa small stream flowing into the Pecos, which we 
afterward found was called by the Indians, Toyah Creek. Leaving 
this creek on our left, we quitted the Pecos, having found a ford tha 
enabled us to cross easily. We camped this night without any water 
near. We had, however, filled our deer-skins, and they gave us a 
good supply; still, when that resource should fail us, we did not 
know when we should be enabled to replenish our water. After the 
third day our skins were all dry, and no springs in sight. That night 
our men were gloomy and discontented. Another day’s march, and 
still no water! Of food we had plenty; but water! Our beasts suf- 
fered terribly. The captain and myself were riding on in advance, 
about two hours ahead of the caravan, when suddenly our horses 
pricked up their ears and dashed off a little to the right of the course 
we had been following. We concluded they smelt water, and let them 
take their course. In half an hour we came to three or four large 
springs, full of water, with a fine little clump of trees. We found also 
a small camp of Indians, about thirty lodges, some thirty-five warriors, 
and fifty to sixty women and children. The chief was the first man 
who saw us. 
in a peculiar manner, as much as to say, “ Shall it be peace or war?” 
Maurello, who knew their customs, dismounted, and, giving me his 
bridle to hold, advanced toward the chief with palms outstretched and 
open ; he began the confab with “ Buenos dias, amigo.” 
who had seen at once that we were not Mexicans, seemed surprised 
at being addressed in Spanish, but answered in the same lan- 
guage. In the mean time, I had been obliged to yield to the frantic 
efforts of the horses to get to the water, and had some difficulty to 
restrain them, or they would bave injured themselves. 

Maurello’s confab with the old chief was soon brought to a close. 
His Spanish gave out, and he was obliged to call on me to assist. We 
were soon surrounded by a troop of boys and a number of women, 
who eyed us with astonishment. I then translated, for the benefit of 
the chief, what Maurello told me in English : 

“Tell the old cuss,” said the captain, “that I am the chief of a 
band of about one hundred Americanos del Norte, who will be up in 
an hour or two; that we have not had any water for three days; that 
my men are ugly, cross, and savage; and that, if he and his tribe 
don’t vamose the ranch in less than no time, my men will wipe him 
and them out of existence !” 

This elegant harangue I communicated to the Indian chief, and 
threw such earnestness into my language and looks, urging him, for the 
sake of his women and children, to obey our captain, who, as I told 
him, was influenced by “humanidad” alone, that he became alarmed, 
and, in a few words, ordered his camp broken up. Never have I seen 
any thing done so expeditiously. They were soon all mounted on 
their little Indian ponies, that had suddenly appeared from under the 
trees, and all, men, women, and children, tents and tent-poles, were on 
their way; and none too soon, for, as they disappeared toward the 
west, our caravan appeared coming from the east. Great was their joy 
at the bountiful supply of water, and it was thought advisable to camp 
on that spot for the next three days. At the end of that time, we 
resumed our journey. 

In due course, we struck the Rio Grande, about fifteen miles 


south 
of San Eleazario, as we afterward ascertained. We reached the river 
early in the afternoon; but our men and cattle were so exhausted, 


that we went into camp at once. From the time we left the Indian 
springs, until we struck the Rio Grande, we had suffered much. 
About half the time we had no water. Three of our wagons broke 
down, and about twenty mules and as many horses gave out. We 
were obliged to abandon two more wagons, the contents being di- 
vided among the remaining ones. However, as we had consumed so 
much flour, sugar, coffee, etc., the weight was less than when we 
started. 

As we did not know exactly where we were, but only knew we 
had the Rio Grande before us, we started the next morning to go 
up the river, or due north. We had plenty of provisions, such as flour, 
sugar, coffee, etc., left; but no meat. After travelling about ten 
miles, we came to a small rancho, where a poor Mexican, his wife and 
two children, lived in the most primitive manner. It was the outpost 
of civilization in that quarter. The poor man thought we were demo- 
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nios or at best banditti, he did not know which. He told us, trem- 
blingly, that we were five miles from San Eleazario, and only thirty 
miles from E] Paso. Maurello ordered the caravan to halt, and, taking 
Long Bill, five men, and myself, all well armed, pushed on to San Elea- 
zario, not wishing to take the good people of that place too much by 
surprise. We called on the alcalde and requested permission to trade 
with the inhabitants of his town. The poor man was fully convinced 
that we were robbers. He had never heard of Americanos del Norte 
coming from the east and the south. They had always come from the 
north, from Santa Fé. We assured him that we were the first that 
had opened a new route, and that hereafter it would be travelled regu- 
larly. He finally seemed to be convinced, and, when the captain 
asked him for twenty-five fat oxen for our men, and hauled out the 
gold onzas to pay for them, he smiled and said : “‘ Why, after all, you are 
not robbers!” The next morning early, we got together twenty-five 
fine oxen, and about half the town—men, women, and children, accom- 
panied the vagueros, who drove the cattle down to oug camp. We 
were received with shouts of joy. The cattle were at once slaugh- 
tered (or at least a portion of them), many fires were made, and we all 
feasted. Whiskey flowed profusely, and not only did the greater part 
of our men get “ tight,” but the poor vaqueros were compelled to drink 
repeatedly, and, not being accustomed to the whiskey Americano, were 
soon laid low. 

The next morning, after a very hearty breakfast, we resumed 
our march. We were met at the entrance to the village by the 
alcalde, who was ‘now in ecstasies, although we certainly appeared 
more like bandits than any thing else. Uncouth and unkempt, with 
long beards and longer hair, ragged and dirty, we were the beau idéal 
of banditti. Nevertheless, our thirty-five wagons were there, as well 
as the packages. The alcalde wanted us to open some of the latter at 
his town ; but we had told him we had engaged not to do so until we 
Our men importuned the captain to lay over one 
day at San Eleazario, so that they might have a ¢ertulia or a fandango, 
to which request he thought it policy to accede. He did open one 
package, and selecting a Canton crape-shawl, of a bright scarlet, 
he threw it over the fat shoulders of sefiora of the alcalde, re- 
requesting her to accept the same as a present from the “ Capitan de 
los Americanos del Norte,” to which she was graciously pleased to 
smile assent. She was evidently hugely delighted, and so was her 
husband the alcalde, Don Somebody Something. The next morning, 
before we moved on, the padre, or priest of the village, was called 
upon to perform the marriage-ceremony for ten or twelve of our repro- 
bates, who had so soon and so easily won the hearts of that number 
of the dusky damsels of the place. They were married, and accom- 
panied us to E] Paso; but what became of them after we broke up our 
party, I do not know, although I suspect the majority of them returned 
to their native place on the desertion of their husbands, who perhaps 
had several wives in different places. 

On the third day we reached El Paso. As before, the captain and 
myself went on ahead, and obtained permission from the alcalde to 
sell our goods in his town. In addition, he allowed us to use the ruins 
of an old fort erected by the Spaniards as a protection against the In- 
dians, but which these degenerate descendants never thought of using, 
It was an earthwork of considerable extent, with a wide and deep dry 
ditch around it, and the entrance had a large gate, in tolerably good 
repair, which we closed every night. It was large enough to contain all 
our wagons, mules, and horses. Our cattle, however, were pastured 
on the meadows on the banks of the river. We now opened our bales 
of assorted merchandise, and, under a large awning to protect us and 
the goods from the sun’s rays, commenced our sales. You may 
judge of the profits, when I state that English and American calicoes, 
that cost from ten to eighteen and three-quarter cents per yard, sold 
at from seventy-five cents to one dollar per vara (thirty-six and one- 
third inches), and every thing else sold in the same proportion as to 
prices. Payments were all made in silver. As fast as received, we 
threw the coin into water-pails, and when a pail was full it was 
emptied into a flour-barrel. As soon as the barrel was full it was 
headed up, and another one prepared. 

The captain here paid off all his men. We were just four months 
making the trip from San Antonio to El Paso; consequently, as we 
had one hundred men at twenty-five dollars each per month, we dis- 
bursed ten thousand dollars, all in the silver received at. El Paso. 
The captain retained Long Bill and another old trapper and hunter 
called Old Jake. These two, with Pancho and ourselves, made five 
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men left out of the crowd we had on arriving at El Paso. Maurello 
behaved very handsomely toward the men. He advised them to 
push on to California, and made each man a present of the horse he 
rode. As some preferred mules, these he supplied with the latter 
animals. He offered them also some wagons to take their provisions 
in, but they preferred a few pack-mules, not wishing to be troubled 
with the wagons. About one-half the number really did go to Cali- 
fornia, but of their subsequent adventures and fate I am not cognizant. 

The other half, tempted by the devil, and composed of the worst 
spirits of our late caravan, concluded to remain in New Mexico, and 
become regular banditti. I may as well relate here the fate of these 
men, which occurred only a month afterward, as we were about leav- 
ing the country on our return to Texas. Their depredations were first 
made on the poor Mexicans. Whenever there was a tertulia or a 
fandango, there would they assemble, and after the bayle (or dance), 
when all hands were well primed with pulque, mezcal, or aguardiente, 
the three common liquors of the country, monté would be played. If 
they won, it was all right. If they lost, they picked some sort of 
quarrel with their antagonists, and in the mélée, which always became 
general, used thei> fire-arms pretty freely on the Mexicans, and some 
of them pocketed all the money that, according to custom, was piled 
on the tables by the players. 

It happened at this time that a United States surveying party, 
commanded by John R. Bartlett, of Rhode Island, was at work run- 
ning the boundary-line between the United States and Mexico, These 
bandits got into some difficulty with this party, two of whom were 
robbed and murdered. Bartlett, hearing that these men had belonged 
to our party, came over to see Maurello, and asked his advice as to 
what should be done. After some consultation, the following plan 
was adopted: The next night a grand tertulia was to take place at 
a posada (tavern) in El Paso, at which these rascals would be sure 
to attend. The evening came, the men did attend, every one of them. 
The surveying party, some two hundred in number, well armed, sur- 
rounded the building. The men were called out one by one, gagged, 
and disarmed. The next morning, three of them, who were concerned 
in the murder of the two young men, were hanged before the eyes of 
the remainder of the party, who were all placed in the stocks. It 
was discussed, in their hearing, if they (the remainirg forty-three), 
should be shot or hanged. It was finally agreed that they should be 
left in the stocks all nighi, and shot the next morning. During the 
night, Long Bill, supplied with the keys to the stocks, went and lib- 
erated them, telling them that he could not bear to see old companions 
shot down like dogs, and advised them strongly to get clear of New 
Mexico as soon as possible, as, if they were caught, they would be 
shot or hanged at once. They thankfully followed the advice, and not 
one was ever seen in those diggings again. What became of the mis- 
creants was never known. Bartlett, Maurello, and the rest of us, 
chuckled heartily at our ruse to get rid of them. 

It took us a little over a month’s time to sell all our goods. We 
then prepared for our return to San Antonio. We melted all our silver, 
and ran it into bars for convenience of transportation. We engaged 
the services of twenty-five old hunters and trappers who wanted to 
revisit Texas, and, with our party, made thirty men all told. We 
were all well mounted and well armed. We took one hundred good 
mules in addition to two of the best of our small wagons. We placed 
panniers on the backs of a portion of our mules, and loaded them 
with the bars of silver. The others and the wagons carried pro- 
visions. In order to make a quicker trip back, we placed twelve 
mules to each wagon. Our captain made a present of the four-pounder 
to the authorities of the town of El Paso, and proud enough were they 
with it, bragging that no Jndios bravos would dare to attack a town 
so well fortified as theirs now was. For aught I know, they may 
still have that redoubtable four-pounder. 

Maurello thought he would take a shorter route on our return. 
He did so, and the whole party came near being lost on the Desert 
Plains. I will not enter into the details of our return-trip, but 
will merely state that, in thirty days from the time we left El Paso, we 
reached San Antonio. We suffered severely from thirst, and left some 
twenty mules on the road. Our party was here disbanded. 

After all our expenses were paid, my modest share of the profits 
amounted to twenty thousand dollars. What was Maurello’s share I 
am unable to state. I only know that with the proceeds he purchased 
a sugar plantation in Cuba that was resold by him in 1860 for four 
hundred thousand dollars in gold. 





So much for the first trip from San Antonio to El Paso, The trip 
is now made, by regular stage-coaches carrying the mails and passengers 
three times a week, in ten days. They have relays for horses or mules 
in the worst parts of the road, and, what is somewhat singular, they 
have adopted the route we took. 





THE “FIDELIO” OF BEETHOVEN. 


§ bee year 1804 was drawing to a close. Beethoven, in the full 
vigor of youth, had already produced his oratorio of “ Christ on 
the Mount of Olives,” when the Baron of Braun, the new director of 
the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, proposed to him to write an opera, 
convinced, as he said, that the great qualities of which he had exhib- 
ited a proof in instrumental music, would not fail to reveal them- 
selves in the dramatic style. Aside from an honorable compensation, 
a lodging at the theatre was offered to the composer. All that he 
had to do was merely to make choice of a subject. A decision was 
soon made in favor of “ Conjugal Love,” a tragic lucubration of M. 
Bouilly, set to music by Gaveaux, and also by Paér, who had brought 
out the work in Italy under the name of “ Leonora.” 

It has always been a question of thought with me, how Beethoven, 
with his genius, eccentric and impatient, wandering in his flight, like 
the eagle, could ever have been inspired by such a poor outline, by an 
anecdote merely suited to suggest a subject for a true melodrama of 
the olden time. It is evident on this occasion that the musician 
yielded to the pathos of the idea, and saw at one glance, in that prosy 
fable, all the poetry of emotion there concentrated. 

Perhaps one ought to suppose that he took it simply for what it 
was, without a moment’s reflection, the chef-d’euvre of the poet, who 
gave it to him. . 

As a general thing the great masters, the men of genius, rarely 
exercise much care in the choice of their subjects. They take what 
is given, and make the best out of it. 

However, Beethoven threw himself into the work with ardor and 
con amore, 80 that, toward the close of 1805, he succeeded in finishing 
the score. 

1. 

Then began the true embarrassments, the real difficulties. When 
it became necessary to produce the work, singers were not to be 
found. La Milder only, charged with the réle of Leonora, showed 
herself worthy of her part; add to this, the war then impending be- 
tween Austria and France, and you have an idea of the unfavorable 
circumstances under which “ Fidelio” was brought out. The opera of 
Beethoven appeared upon the stage on the 20th of November, but 
without the least hope of success. The public was averse to that 
music which, notwithstanding the obstacles we have mentioned, had 
the great misfortune to pretend to be in advance of its time. 

After three successive representations, the great work was sudden- 
ly suspended, and was not brought out again until the 29th of March, 
1806. Although the order of the piece was materiaily changed, and 
the action was reduced from three to two acts, still the public failed 
to appreciate it; and, after a final attempt, on the 10th of April, the 
chef-d euvre was finally deposited in the library of the theatre, there 
to sleep the sleep of the Pharaohs. 

Eight years passed by, but no one seemed to trouble himself about 
* Fidelio,” until an unforeseen occasion rescued the score of Beet- 
hoven from its secular oblivion—for such it seemed to be. 

Its reproduction, as was generally supposed, called out notable 
changes, to which the great master applied himself with greater 
energy. The work was altered from its very foundation, the dialogue 
was rewritten, and the whole drama improved as much as possible. 
The second act, which used to transpire wholly within a dungeon, now 
terminated on a great dey under the sun’s light—a dramatic circum- 
stance which, although not very important in itself, gave place to the 
fnagnificent entrance of the finale, which did not exist in the first 
sketch. The air of Leonora, in the firs: act, was likewise a new fea- 
ture, as well as the sublime exordium, which every one admires s0 
much at the present day, and, of the ancient portion, only the last 
sentence remains: ~ 


*O dau, fir den ich alles trig’ 1)" 
(O thou, for whom I all deceive !) 
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But let us allow the coadjutor of Beethoven to speak of the great 
composer. 

Figaro once remarked that, “in a loved object, all is dear.” We 
all like to listen even to the most minute circumstances which at- 
tach themselves to the infancy of a chef-dauvre ; and the details, 
whose merit of exactitude one would not wish to question, since it is 
the poet himself of Beethoven who repeats them, will naturally find 
place here : 

Il. 


“ Beethoven strenuously wished to have an air in the beginning of 
the second act for his character of Florestan. But I obstinately op- 
posed this caprice of the musician. To make a poor captive, debili- 
tated by long fasting and privations, an unfortunate man dying of 
hunger, sing a cavatina di bravura, seemed a very great difficulty to my 
mind, not to say insurmountable. We disputed the subject a long 
time. Finally, seeing that he was unwilling to yield, I contrived the 
means of freeing myself from the affair as wisely as possible, and 
chose for a text to my words that kind of prophetic madness which 
people who are about to die exhibit—that supreme light which life 
throws out at the moment of dissolution : 

“* What wild and quivering air finds entrance here? What di- 
vine ray illumines my tomb? An angel hovers near me in the vapors 
of the rose, a consoling angel, with the features of Leonora ; it hast- 
ens me on to liberty, and to the heavenly kingdom!’ 

“What happened on this occasion will never leave my mind, 
Beethoven came to my house in the evening, about seven o’clock. 
After we had conversed for some time on one subject and another, he 
inquired for his song. I gave him my manuscript; he read it, ad- 
journed into a chamber, grumbling in a hollow voice, as was his cus- 
tom when about to sing, and then sat down by the piano. Very often 
had my wife begged of him to play for her, but in vain. 

“ This time he placed the text in the stand, and began, with his 
usual movement, some wonderful fantasias, in the midst of which he 
appeared to recall his air. The hours passed by; Beethoven con- 
tinued to improvise. 

“We wished him to sup with us, but it was impossible to inter- 
At last he arose, embraced me with affection, and returned 


rupt him. 
The following day his air was 


home without having eaten with us. 
written. 

“in the latter part of May, so soon as my work was accomplished, 
I sent the manuscript to Beethoven, and, two days thereafter, I re- 
ceived from him these lines, ‘which I treasure as a precious token of 
the little service which I was able to render him: 


“*T have read with deep interest the admirable modifications which 
you have introduced into my opera. It remains for me only to dig- 
nify these ruins by a fallen chateau. 

* Your friend, 
‘ BEETHOVEN.’ 


“ However, Beethoven advanced but slowly with his work, and, 
when I wrote to entreat him to yield to the wishes of the beneficiaries, 
who had already begun to fear lest they should not be able to profit 
in season, here are the words in which he replied to me: 


“* This opera causes me every anxiety in the world. To tell the 
truth, I am dissatisfied. There is not one portion which I would not 
wish to revise, in order to patch up my dissatisfaction of to-day by 


some shadow of satisfaction: It is a very different thing from having 
to do with reflection or inspiration.’ 


“ About the middle of April the repetitions began ; the representa- 
tion was promised for the 23d of May. On the very day of the gen- 
eral repetition, the new overture (which remains to-day) was étill in 
the head of the great master, in limbo patrum. On the morning of 
the day of the representation, the orchestra was assembled ; Beethoven 
had not yet arrived. After waiting fully an hour, and losing patience, 
Iwent to his house, determined to bring him in, either voluntarily 
or by force, dead or alive. I found Beethoven sound asleep under a 
covering of musical leaves, which were scattered about, both on his 
bed and on the floor of his chamber. 

“Upon a table near by was a glass of wine, in which a biscuit was 





soaking. I remarked the candle entirely consumed. Beethoven had 
spent the night in labor. From that moment it was necessary to give 
up the new symphony, which, notwithstanding the great diligence of 
the master, was found to be too late for execution, and to be satisfied 
at that time with his overture of ‘ Prometheus.’ 

“Every one knows what took place that evening. The crowd was 
immense; the opera was pronounced a marvel. Beethoven, in front 
of his desk, conducted the orchestra and the singers with that earnest 
conviction, that genial fire, which he brought to every thing of his art. 
More than once his enthusiasm led him astray, so that there was great 
risk in following him, from seeing him throw himself without the 
measure. Happily the Kapellmeister Umlauff restrained him by look 
and deed, and thus checked the disastrous influence which the eccen- 
tric inspiration of the great man might have exercised upon the cho- 
ruses and the orchestra. An immense success this time greeted the 
chef-d euvre, and a seventh representation was given for the benefit 
of Beethoven, on the 18th of July. : Beethoven wrote on this occasion 
a second air for Leonora, and some verses for the jailer.” 


IV. 


In this opera, Beethoven recalled the phenomena of the heart, 
its mysterious sorrows, its throbbings, its infinite discouragements. 
Pathos predominates in “ Fidelio”—a pathos gloomy and sad in the 
very midst of darkness and a dungeon; from beginning to end the 
music stifles you by force of its being true. No fancy can lessen be. 
tween whiles the vigorous austerity ; no breath from heaven, no warm- 
ing ray of light, there penetrates ; you find naught but tears and sighs. 
But at the last the day appears, the heart gives vent to joy and happi- 
ness, a joy of Beethoven, sudden, spontaneous, deafening ; you pass 
without transition from the cry of anguish to the song of deliverance, 
from imprisoned sobs to the outburst of an intoxication which can- 
not restrain itself. Your ear, accustomed to the shades of meaning so 
nicely arranged by the school of Mozart, almost stiffens against the 
abrupt event which, either by force or voluntarily, leads you on, not 
without making you experience, at times, something of that dazzling . 
which a man feels who from the obscurity of a dungeon finds himself 
suddenly under the full sun. 

One cannot call that portion which terminates the score of Beet- 
hoven a final. The final, such as the great masters of the stage in- 
terpret and understand, and Mozart in particular, in the “ Nights of 
Figaro” and “ Don Juan,” keeps up the action by invisible means, 
and forms with the piece an integral and necessary part; but in this 
work what do you see? A sublime peroration, a magnificent hymn 
of graceful action, which incites the audience to unbounded enthusi- 
asm, but has not an absolute connection with the whole piece, and 
would in a concert-room, if detached from the score, appear no less a 
work one and complete. 

I would compare the final of “ Fidelio” to the epilogue in the 
heavens, which Goethe has placed at the end of his poem of “ Faust,” 
to that glory which unfolds itself and sheds its light after the con 
summation of things. We notice in the hymn of Beethoven, just as in 
the phantasmagoria of Goethe, a grand way of conclusion, a splendid 
offset to the main work. But, really it is not a final any more than 
the sublime dialogue between Leonora and the jailer occupied in 
digging the grave of the prisoner, is a duet. The instrumental forms 
rule in a manner as despotic in “ Fidelio” as in all the chefs-Tauvre 
which Beethoven has ever composed. The opera is a symphony, but 
what a noble and dramatic symphony ! 

There is in the personage of “ Fidelio,” aside from vocal difficulties 
almosé insurmountable, some species of feeling, of pantomime, of 
physiognomy, which always render it impossible for the stage to at- 
tain to the ideal of the creation of Beethoven, and such is the charac- 
ter of the score that oftentimes it is found more practicable to play 
rather than sing it. One cannot imagine what incredible efforts, what 
excessive pain, a virtuoso is obliged to undergo in rendering the pas- 
sages written for the violin or the hautboy, passages where the musi- 
cian did not for a single instant condescend to take into consideration 
the resources of the human voice, and which it is necessary to sing 
despite the fury of the overwhelming gust of instruments. 

I wonder how many voices are injured and ruined forever before 
one voice succeeds in surmounting such difficulties, and ends by kill- 


ing itself by perilous practices ? 
. Grorer Lowe.t AvsrtIN. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


AWTHORNE, after spending a winter 

in Rome, declared that thereafter he 
would, if possible, pass that inclement season 
in some part of the globe where it is recog- 
nized as a legitimate institution. Hawthorne 
has not been the only traveller who has des- 
canted upon the discomforts of winter when 
experienced in a climate where frost is but 
an irregular and uncertain visitor. Olmsted, 
in his account of his winter-travels in Texas, 
describes feelingly some of the sufferings he 
underwent from the cold “northers,” against 
which the imperfectly-constructed houses af- 
forded a very inadequate protection. Winter, 
indeed, is only an affliction in places or with 
people where or with whom there is no suit- 
able means for guarding aguinst its rigors. To 
well-fed, well-housed, well-clothed people, win- 
ter is as delightful as any other season of the 
year. Its pleasures, of course, are essentially 
different from those of summer, but they are 
no less vivid and no less genuine. Not to 
mention those out-of-door sports, such as 
skating and sleighing, that are unexcelled by 
any of other seasons, it is within-doors that 
the winter supplies‘us with some of its best 
delights. In summer the hill-top, the brook- 
side, the garden, the porch, the open window 
—all places, in fact, that afford us quiet and 
pleasant air, have equal claims upon our af- 
fection ; but it is only in winter that we come 
to understand the full significance of the 
word home. When the storm is shaking our 
casements, and the night is black and dan- 
gerous, then, within the drawn curtains and 
around the blazing fire, we discover how se- 
cure, and glowing, and peaceful, and rich in 
affections, are “ hearth and home.” Justas in 
spring the first blossoms give us delight, so 
in winter does the fire when first lighted give 
us singular pleasure. Perhaps of all our boy- 
hood recollections those of the old winter's 
fireside are the keenest and the most delight- 
ful, When the first snow-fall comes this 
season, let the reader take down his copy of 
Whittier’s “ Snow-bound,” and read the poem 
by the brisk blaze of crackling logs, with the 
sound of the outward blast reaching his ear 
in melanchol , and see what a relish 
the old-fashioned picture will have for him. 
By the brisk blaze of crackling logs! Alas! 
if he reads it at all, in all probability it will 
be over the hot air of a register, or by the 
burnt iron of a stove. Firesides and hearth- 
stones are things of the past, and with their 
departure have gone nearly al] the best charms 
of awinter-home. Modern life is surrounded 
with a good many conveniences, but every in- 
novation in our households seems to signalize 
the death of some treasured pleasure. Your 
furnace, no doubt, diffuses an even warmth 
through the house, but, in shutting up the 
fireplace, it scatters the household and breaks 
up the old-time family-circle. It drives out 
of the home an artist who was wont to paint 
delicious pictures on your walls, and tint the 
cheeks of your dear ones with a rare glow. It 
excludes a friend whose bright, sparkling 
chatter once entertained you many a long 
evening, and whose blaze and glow rarely 
failed to fill your heart with cheerfulness and 








gratitude. Thereare a few old-fashioned peo- 
ple who cling to wood-fires, but many of the 
younger generation remain ignorant of what 
was once the greatest charm of a winter-home. 
“ Coal,” says Ik Marvel, “ may have its uses 
in the furnace, which takes off the sharp edge 
of winter from the whole interior of the 
house, and keeps up a night-and-day struggle 
with Boreas for the mastery, but a country- 
home without some one open chimney around 
which, in time of winter twilight, when snows 
are beating against the panes, the family may 
gather, and watch the fire flashing, and crack- 
ling, and flaming, and waving, until the girls 
clap their hands and the boys shout in a kind 
of exultant thankfulness, is not worthy the 
name.” 


—— A writer in the Galazy, on interna- 
tional copyright, makes the assertion that “a 
literature written in the intervals of business 
would be scrappy and inadequate. It would 
contain no great works, cither of science or 
of the imagination.” Several striking in- 
stances can be given in proof that this state- 
ment is too wide and sweeping. Two emi- 
nent scientists in England, Sir John Lubbock 
atid Mr. Grove, are men of business. Sir 
John Lubbock is a banker, and during the 
business hours of every day he is at his office ; 
and yet his two works, “ Prehistoric Times” 
and “ Origin of Civilization,” are works of 
immense research. William Robert Grove, 
author of innumerable tracts on electrical 
and other scientific subjects, and of a work, 
“The Correlation of Physical Forces,” which 
has attracted as much attention as any scien- 
iifie work of the age, is a lawyer, ever busy 
in his profession. For some years he has 
been the leader of the South Wales and Ches- 
ter Circuit. Mr. Grote, author of “ The His- 
tory of Greece,” is a banker. John Stuart 
Mill’s principal literary labore were performed 
while he was clerk in the East-India House. 
The instances of Rogers and Lamb will oc- 
eur to every reader. In our country, Bryant 
has been an active journalist nearly all his 
life ; Holmes has been a practising physician ; 
Sprague was a banker; and, in fact, the 
greater number of our authors have followed 
some profession, or in some form been occu- 
pied by cares and duties other than those of 
literature. The pressure of business has very 
likely in many cases caused the writings of 
authors to be “scrappy,” but great works, 
both in science and of the imagination, have 
been “ written in the intervals of business.” 
Some months ago we quoted from an article in 
the Saturday Review bearing upon this very 
question, in which it was stated, that “ the 
most masterly narrative of ancient history 
since Gibbon wrote his ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 
the most broad and comprehensive expositions 
of the principles of political economy and 
logic, and essays marked by the most delicate 
and graceful handling of topics of thought, 
life, and society, have come from men with 
whom the writing of books was not a profes- 
sion, and who are engaged in professions 
which might have seemed likely to interfere 
with the making of books.” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Grote, Mill, and Mat- 
thew Arnold, are referred to in this extract. 


Mr. Jefferson, who has been acting 
“Rip Van Winkle” at Booth’s Theatre dur- 





ing the entire autumn, celebrated the one 
hundredth performance recently. This is not 
the first occasion the performance of “ Rip 
Van Winkie” has -reached this number of 
successive representations in New York, but, 
of course, the fact is more noteworthy now 
than at first, as giving proof of the perma- 
nent hold the rendition has upon the affec- 
tions of our theatre-goers. The success of a 
play like this is a complete refutation of the 
charge, 80 commonly made, that the tastes 
of the age are meretricious. Here is a per- 
formance of singular delicacy, in which some- 
thing of the heartiness of the character is 
lost in obedience to a severe determination 
that nothing exaggerated or theatrical shall 
characterize it, attaining a greater permanent 
success than any of the sensational specta- 
eles for which the public is supposed to have 
a special and demoralizing fondness. The 
remarkable hold that Jefferson’s “Rip Van 
Winkle” obtains upon the imaginations of 
the people lies wholly in its simplicity, truth, 
and tenderness. It is not a piece of broad 
pictorial effect. It is not, in all particulars, an 
ideal of the character, for the actor is almost 
too refined in his methods for the part of a 
rollicking, drunken vagabond. There is also 
a deficiency in the art of the story, whereby 
the sympathies of the auditor are confused 
and divided between the good-nature of the 
worthless husband and the shrewish temper 
of the neglected wife. But the simple truth 
of the earlier seenes, and the rare pathos and 
tenderness of the later ones, make up a pic- 
ture that is so masterly in its fidelity to na- 
ture, that all the world, learned and unlearned, 
critical and non-critical, unite in praising and 
in enjoying it. 

Some of the journals are expressing 
their grateful appreciation of an order issued 
to the Prussian. army on its advance into 
France, directing the troops not to disturb the 
vintage. “ Wagons,” says the order, “ laden 
with wine or empty barrels in the whole terri- 
tory of Champagne must neither be seized nor 
delayed. Every unauthorized entry into the 
vineyards, and every damage therein commit- 
ted, will be punished according to military law.” 
Now, as the Prussian generals have evinced 
no such consideration for other forms of agri- 
cultural labor, it is evident that this com- 
mand was prompted by no tenderness toward 
the vine-growers, but arose from the fact 
that the generals were interested in a luxury 
intimately connected with their gentlemanly 
pleasures. Your peasants may be despoiled 
of all the garnered products of their labor, 
may have their flocks driven off, their barns 
and houses burned to the ground, their fami- 
lies left to perish of exposure or hunger, 
without ruffling the bosoms of commanders, 
or exciting more than a passing word of com- 
miseration in society. But let any of the 
luxuries with which gentlemen are accustomed 
to solace themselves be threatened with de- 
struction, and war turns from its devastating 
path, arrests its bloody hand, and becomes a 
spirit of protection rather than of ruin. When 
Ruskin told the ladies of England, a few months 
ago, that if a war so much as shattered the 
vases on their parlor mantels it would termi- 
nate in a day, he uttered a sagacious truth. 


—— A London correspondent, writing to 
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a Boston paper in regard to the appreciation 
of American books in England, declares that 
the latter compete vigorously with English 
publications, “ Every book-stall at a railway- 
station, every book-tent at a country fair, has 
a strong detachment of volumes which are, 
above all things, American. The popularity of 
American literature unquestionably increases, 
and Cooper is read more than Scott, and 
Longfellow, throughout England, is nearly as 
much seen as the Bible. There is a book-shop 
on the famous thoroughfare, Ludgate Hill, in 
which the stock consists of little else than cheap 
editions of American books in paper covers.” 
This large proportion of American to English 
literature exists only on the book-stalls, where 
cheap editions of foreign books make up the 
great bulk of the sales. But the principal 
reading of the English public is done by 
means of the circulating libraries, into which 
American books enter but little. In estimat- 
ing whether “‘ American books compete vig- 
orously with English publications,” the Lon- 
don correspondert, from whom we quote, 
should have borne this fact in mind. 


—— As an evidence of the extraordinary 
heat of last summer, we may mention that we 
have recently seen several bolls of cotton 
which was raised in the open air, at Stamford, 
Conn., from seed planted in April last. It 
was planted merely from curiosity, in poor 
land, and suffered to grow without hoeing, or, 
in fact, without attention of any kind. The 
result is good cotton, of pretty long staple, 
which would have furnished a handsome profit 
if it had been planted in large quantity, and 
had grown, like that we saw, without expense 
for cultivation. Wedo not remember ever to 
have heard before of cotton raised in New 
England, though about a hundred years ago it 
was cultivated to some extent in Southern 
New Jersey. 


—— A lady in Salisbury, N. C., writes to 
us as follows: “I have just been reading 
* Valerie Aylmer,’ lately published by you, 
and written, as the newspapers say, by a 
Southern girl—Christian Reid. Now, do not 
think me gifted with more curiosity than falls 
to woman’s share generally, if I ask you to 
tell me who this Southern girl is. I have 
read the book with so much interest, that I 
should really like to know the author’s true 
name.” All that we can say in reply to this 
question is, that the author of “ Valerie Ayl- 
mer” calls herself Christian Reid, and we 
must respect her incognifa as long as she her- 
self maintains it. 





One of our contributors writes to us 
concerning a manuscript which we have re- 
ceived, but dates the letter from “‘ Roxbury,” 
without giving the name of the State. There 
are eight Roxburys in the United States, each 
of which has a post-office. We have written to 
Roxbury, Mass., and to Roxbury, N. Y., and 
from those places our letters have been returned 
by the postmasters as not called for. Before 
trying the other six Roxburys, we wait to 
hear again from our correspondent, who, we 
hope, will finally be kind enough to send us 
the name of the State. 


—— “It seems,” says the Boston Gazette, 
” almost impertinent, to criticise Mr. Wen- 





dell Phillips in such a matter—but he men- 
tioned last Thursday evening several times 
that the murderer Green was ‘hung.’ The 
Daily Advertiser would tell Mr. Phillips that 
pictures are Awng, and that murderers are 
hanged.” This is a distinction that we wish 
writers and speakers would generally observe, 
for few current errors are more offensive to 
sensitive ears. Mr. White, we observe, has no 
reference to this vulgarism in his “ Words 
and their Uses,” just published. 


In connection with our recent ar- 
ticles on silk-worm culture, we may mention 
as a singular fact that the Italian silk-worms, 
which were introduced into Louisiana thirty 
years ago, have become so numerous and of 
such good quality, that the silk manufacturers 
of Italy are now importing cocoons from New 
Orleans in great quantities, A few weeks ago 
several millions were shipped by Messrs. Ste- 
vens and Seymour to fill a single Italian order. 
The cocoons were obtained from the planta- 
tion of Pierre Poretz, at Fontainebleau, in the 
Parish of St. Tammany. 





Literary Hotes. 


E believe we do not claim too much for 

the illustrated edition of Bryant’s 

“*Song of the Sower” if we assert that it is 
the best of the illustrated books of the season. 
This poem is one of the later productions of 
the veteran poet, and probably has not hereto- 
fore been so notably a household poem as some 
of the earlier writings of Mr. Bryant. And 
yet in the beauty, tenderness, and scope of its 
sentiment, it appeals powerfully to human 
sympathy. It reaches and touches every bread- 
eater. It comes home to the life and security 
of every household. Tracing the fruit of the 
sower’s labor until it reaches all conditions of 
life, it unites and binds the human family in 
one common sentiment of gratitude and de- 
pendence. The illustrated edition now issued 
will aid in popularizing a poem that has been 
unaccountably somewhat neglected. Almost 
every couplet in the poem is a picture full of 
suggestiveness, and it is not surprising that the 
artists have fully caught the spirit of the verse. 
The poem has two distinct phases: first, the 
delineation of rural labor in sowing the seed of 
the grain, and in reaping and gathering the har- 
vest; second, the mission of the wheat to men 
and women in all the varied conditions of life. 
This range of thought and scene has enabled 
the artists to give us a remarkably varied suc- 
cession of pictures: We have the workshop, the 
factory, the quarry, the ship, the banquet, the 
altar, the garret, the cellar, the street, the wil- 
derness, the sea-shore, the “‘ tented field,” all 
these in addition to the charming delineations 
of rural scenes. All or nearly all the drawings 
are admirable. No rustic picture could be 
more charming than the drawing by Mr. Fenn 
on page 16, ‘* And steadily the mill-stone hums 
down in the willowy vale;’’ no domestic pic- 
ture more pleasing than Mr. Hennessy’s 
‘* Whon the mother lays the hushed babe apart 
to rest ;’? no winter landscape more full of 
snowy atmosphere than Mr. Hows’s design on 
page 44; no forest-scene more wild and pic- 
turesque than Mr. Perkins’s ‘*‘ Wanderers lost 
in woodlands drear.”” But we cannot attempt 
to enumerate all the illustrations to this volume 
that are worthy of note. An engraving ap- 
pears on every page of the book, so that the 
volume, although not large, hax ‘he effect of a 
great wealth of illustration. The book is ele- 





gant in paper, printing, and binding. (D, Ap- 
pleton & Co., publishers.) 


“Does Protection Protect?” by W. M. 
Grosvenor, editor of the St. Louis Democrat, is 
a careful and searching inquiry into the effect 
of different forms of tariff upon American in- 
dustry. It is obvious that the question of 
protection is destined to form a leading issue 
in American politics ; and Mr. Grosvenor’s ex- 
haustive book will form an indispensable text- 
book for all those who wish thoroughly to sift 
this subject, or who desire to have at hand the 
statistics that bear upon it. Mr. Grosvenor’s 
conclusions are in opposition to protective tar- 
iffs, and these opinions have been formed as a 
result of an inductive study of the question 
in direct violence to an early training in favor 
of the old theories of the Whig party in favor 
of what was called “the American system.” 
Mr. Grosvenor closes his volume as follows: 
‘** When I began this inquiry, I still believed, 
as in earlier days I had been taught, that, while 
the tariff was confessedly defective, permanent 
protection in some form and degree must be 
beneficial. The inquiry has led me to the con- 
viction that protection as a permanent policy, 
if ever useful, no longer benefits American 
labor as a whole; that its supposed benefits 
are mainly unreal, and, when they are real, fall 
to the share of capital, and do not improve the 
condition or stimulate the energy and inventive 
genius of labor; and that the country, realiz- 
ing its natural superiority of resources, and its 
vast advantages in political freedom and intel- 
ligence of labor, should henceforth seek pros- 
perity through the only efficient and enduring 
protection which can be given to industry—the 
removal of all unnecessary burdens. . . . The 
best protection for industry is to let it alone. 
Human wisdom cannot better, by artificial 
laws, the conditions under which the Creator 
has placed human labor by the natural laws of 
exchange.” (D. Appleton & Co., publishers.) 


The King of Burmah has had an edition of 
three hundred copies of a Burmese grammar 
of Pali printed at his own press, in the palace. 
To the horror of learned men of the old school, 
he has determined to discard the making of 
palm-leaf books. For the futvre, no leaf will 
be taken out of such books, and a leaf will 
cease to have a literal meaning in such case. 
Thus will be suppressed the painful process of 
cutting writing with an iron stile, which is 
hurtful to the eyes. Besides this, as the king 
has remarked, paper-books can bear handling, 
and palm-leaf books will stand no rough usage. 
At the same time, he appreciates the advantage 
of having a large number of copies, instead of 
one. His majesty is considered to be the best- 
read man in his dominions. He never writes ; 
he dictates. His great-uncle was also reputed 
the most learned man of his day. This prince 
was a regular subscriber to the Nautical Alma- 
nac, and increased his influence among his 
brethren by calculating eclipses. The nephew 
is more attached to speculative philosophy, 
and is said to be engaged in the examination 
of the Berkeleyan system. 


The “Songs of Home” is an appropriate 
and elegant volume for the holiday season, very 
richly illustrated, handsomely printed, and 
charmingly bound. It consists of a collection 
of the best familiar poems in our danguage 
commemorative of the household or pertaining 
to those affections that flourish under the roof- 
tree. The illustrations are principally by Fenn, 
Hennessy, Griswold, and La Farge, and are 
nearly all excellent. Mr. Fenn’s landscapes 
exhibit his remarkable command of effect, 
which he unites with truthfulness to Nature 
and delicacy of execution more notably than 
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any of our landscape draughtsmen. Mr. Hen- 
nessy’s figures have all his well-known char- 
acteristics. Mr. La Farge’s drawings are 
strange, unfamiliar, and need to be studied. 
Mr. Griswold’s landscapes are refined, careful, 
and pleasing. The volume forms a suitable 
and handsome companion to “‘ Songs of Life,” 
published by the same house (Scribner & Co.) 
last season. 


In uniform style with the “ red-line” edi- 
tions of the poets issued by Fields, Osgood & 
Co., Mr. James Miller has published the com- 
plete poetical works of Mrs. Browning, in one 
volume. The type in these “red-line” edi- 
tions is small, but very sharp and clear, and, 
of course, big type and compactness are two 
incompatible things. This new edition of Mrs. 
Browning is very handsomely printed on 
tinted paper; it is illustrated with numerous 
new and well-executed engravings, and the 
red-line gives a great air of elegance and 
sumptuousness to the page. It is a very con- 
venient as well as charming edition of Mrs. 
Browning, and will be appreciated by all the 
udmirers of this greatest of the English poet- 
eases. ; 


The London Atheneum says of “ The Origin 
and Development of Religious Ideas :’’ “‘ Mr. 
Baring-Gould has produced a work which is to 
some extent original in its characteristics and 
method, and will be welcomed as a contribu- 
tion to theology. Whatever judgment may be 
formed of the tendency and conclusions of the 
book, there can be little doubt of the freshness 
and power it manifests. Healthy thought is 
enshrined in good diction. At times the writ- 
ing is eloquent; it is often elegant.” 


‘Rome and the Campagna,” a work by the 
Rev. R. Burn, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the publication of which 
has been promised for some time, will soon ap- 
pear. The purpose of the book is to furnish 
students with a description of the chief topo- 
graphical and architectural features of the city 
during the regal, republican, and imperial eras, 
and to point out their connection with literature 
and history. The work is illustrated with 
eighty woodcut illustrations, besides maps and 
plans. 


“ Home-Chat with our Young Folks on 
People and Things they See or Hear about” is 
an elaborately-illustrated volume for boys and 
girls. It contains some two hundred well-exe- 
outed engravings delineating places, characters, 
incidents, and animals, and its “‘ chats” are as 
useful as they are entertaining. It is a quarto 
volume, gayly bound in green, red, and gold. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


The Atheneum states that the new edition 
of Pope, now in press by Murray, the English 
publisher, will contain several hundred unpub- 
lished letters, the suppressed satire on the Duke 
of Marlborough, and many new lines and vari- 
ous readings from the original manuscripts of 
the principal poems. 

Mr. James MacQueen, who lately died in 
England at an advanced age, was, as is well 
known, for many years a great laborer in the 
cause of African geographical exploration, and 
a tribute was paid to him by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison ih the anniversary address at the Royal 
Geographical Society on the 23d of May. 


The “Stories of Old Japan,” by Mr. Mit- 
ford, secretary to the English embassy in 
Japan, is likely to prove a very curious and in- 
teresting book. Its woodcuts have been drawn 
on the wood by Japanese artists in Japan, so 
that they may be relied on as genuine. 





“With Fate against Nim,” by Amanda 
Douglas, is a well-told American novel, relat- 
ing the struggles of its hero for name and fame 
against adverse circumstances, The style of 


the work is good, and the story free from exag- 


gerations or strained incidents. 


The Zimes understands that an eminent 
London publisher has offered ten thousand 
pounds for the exclusive right, for ten years, 
of publishing the revised version of the Bible 
now in progress. 

Mr. W. W. Story has, it is said, in hand a 
work on the history of the Castle of St. Angelo 
at Rome, and in contemplation a tragedy on a 
Roman medisval subject—the loves of Otho 
and Stephania. 


Mr. Swinburne has been engaged on “ The 
Legend of Tristan and Yseult,” a poem turn- 
ing largely on the contrast between medieval 
Christianity and ideal human passion. 


A new contribution to philology is a trans- 
lation into French, by Emile Le Grand, of the 
songs and popular tales in that rare dialect, the 
Greek of Calabria. 


The death is announced of Captain Chamier, 
the author of “ Tom Bowline” and other novels, 
which were popular thirty years ago. 


The two concluding volumes of Mr. W. H. 
Dixon’s History of the “Tower”? may be 
looked for in a few months. 


Mr. J. C. Earle is engaged upon a work to 
be called “‘ Lives of the English Premiers, 
from Sir Robert Walpole to Sir Robert Peel.” 





Scientific Hotes. 


The Aurora Borealis at Paris. 


N the evening of the 24th of October 
Paris was brilliantly illuminated by a 
magnificent aurora borealis. A simple band 
of stratus, rising seven degrees above the hori- 
zon, in nowise impeded observation. At 7 
o’clock Pp. mu. a ray of remarkable brilliancy 
appeared in the north, presaging something 
extraordinary. By degrees the heavens as- 
sumed a beautiful roseate hue ; then, suddenly, 
from the centre of the small arch not yet vis- 
ible, arose a quadruple ray, which, strange to 
say, represented exactly the French colors, 
viz., red, white, and blue. From 8.15 to 8.30 
the aurera shone in all its effulgency, the small- 
est arch then visible rising to the Alpha and 
Lambda of the Dragon. The great arch, per- 
fectly formed, extended from Alpha of the 
Whale to O. Eagle, representing an amplitude 
of a hundred and eighty degrees, and arose to 
the square of Pegasus, being an altitude of one 
hundred and ten degrees. From the small 
arch, of a greenish-white hue, a great number 
of beautiful rays were emitted, of the same 
color as the small arch at their bases, and of an 
intense blood-red color at their upper extrem- 
ities. These rays sometimes extended into red 
spots, and, sometimes assuming their primitive 
form, again darted beyond the zenith. From 
8.30 to 8.45 the small arch seemed broken by 
some disturbing agency. The phenomenon 
then divided into two parts, the smaller, in the 
east, preserving its curvature, the other, broken 
and indented at its two extremities, being re- 
duced to a shapeless mass of greenish tints. 
At the same time the red spots and rays gradu- 
ally grew fainter and fainter, until they finally 
disappeared, leaving, however, beneath the 
square of Pegasus three rays isolated from the 
rest of the phenomenon, resembling in form 





and color points of flames. Meanwhile, two 
blood-red spots at the extremity of the aurora 
seemed to increase in size and intensity in pro- 
portion as the intensity of the central colors 
diminished. At 8.45 the phenomenon seemed 
at an end. The general red tint grew paler, 
and gave place to an exceedingly brilliant white 
tint, which remained visible until 9.30, when 
the heavens reassumed their ordinary hues. 
From 10 to 10.45 clouds overspread the horizon 
almost entirely, and white rays now and again 
flitted across the patches of blue in the north 
horizon. From 10.45 to 11 the phenomenon 
reappeared, with its maynificent red tints, and 
lasted until midnight, when the aurora finally 
disappeared, after a profusion of red spots and 
brilliant rays. The general movement of the 
phenomena was from west to east and from 
north tosouth. During the continuance of this 
remarkable apparition fifteen shooting-stars 
fell across the horizon. It is worthy of note 
that those stars followed a direction coinciding 
perfectly with the resultani of the two forces 
acting upon the aurora borealis. On the even- 
ing of the 25th of October the aurora borealis 
reappeared, bearing many points of resem- 
blence to the phenomenon of the 24th, At 
6.20 Pp. u. it extended more than one hundred 
and eighty degrees in amplitude, its altitude 
being one hundred degrees. At 6.45 the aurora 
was affected by the same disturbing agency as 
on the preceding evening—divided in two, ex- 
tending east and west. It occupied a space of 
two hundred and sixty-five degrees, and arose 
to the altitude of one hundred and fifty de- 
grees. At7the north part of the horizon, of 
a beautiful greenish shade, was crossed by three 
large red rays, arising to thirty degrees. Ten 
minutes afterward a phase of the phenomena 
was presented of extraordinary interest. About 
twenty-five degrees from the zenith, between 
the stars Kappa, Iota, and Pi, of Pegasus, a 
large roseate-white spot was formed, from 
which three beautiful rays of the same shade 
gradually emerged; at a certain moment one 
of those rays, becoming paler, suddenly folded 
up like a scroll, as if violently disturbed by a 
western current. At 7.30, those rays becoming 
diffused, formed anew a large spot of silvery 
whiteness, from which emerged two broad rays 
exactly resembling a cross; shortly afterward 
four smaller rays were added to the other two. 
At this period of the phenomena an extraor- 
dinary radiation, of wonderful brilliancy, was 
observed in our zenith, in all points reseembhug 
that of the polar regions. At 7.45the celestial 
vault began to reassume its normal tints, the 
aurora then consisting of broad red and bluish- 
white spots of great brilliancy. At 8.10 the 
heavens were overspread with clouds, and the 
ph ddenly disappeared. The peo- 
ple asscrabled in the streets viewed those won- 
ders of the heavens with various emotions, 
some regarding them as warnings of judgments 
and disasters, others as the signals of their 
triumph and deliverance. 





The Coming Eclipse. 


There will be an eclipse of the sun on De- 
cember 22d, which will be total in Southern 
Spain and Italy. Two expeditions have been 
sent out by the United States Government to 
make observations. They are well equipped 
with instruments, and include some of the 
ablest astronomers and physicists in the coun- 
try, under the direction of Professor Pierce, of 
the United States Coast Survey. The English 
Government, for some reason or other, decided 
not to send out an expedition, and Professor 
Pierce, soon after his arrival in London, ad- 
dressed the following note to several eminent 
English scientists : 
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“ Fenton’s Hotel. 

“My pear Sm: I have been directed by 
the Government of the United States to have 
the best possible observations made of the total 
eclipse of next December, If I could aid the 
cause of astronomy by assisting the observers 
of England in their investigation of this phe- 
nomenon, I should be greatly pleased. I take 
the liberty therefore to invite your attendance, 
aud also that of other eminent physicists of 
England, with either of the parties of my ex- 
pedition, one of which will go to Spain, and the 
other to Sicily.—Yours very respectfully and 


— *“* Benzamin Pierce.” 


Nature publishes the above note, and says: 
“ Of course it would have been better had Eng- 
lish cbservers, who have devoted their atten- 
tion to solar physics, gone out under the Eng- 
lish flag ; but science is of no country, and they 
may well be proud to join such a distinguished 
corps as that with which they are asked to asso- 
ciate themselves.” 

The great point of interest which it is hoped 
may be determined by the contemplated obser- 
vations is the nature of what is termed the sun’s 
corona. Through the reseayches of Mr. de la 
Rue, Mr. Lockyer, and others, and by the aid 
of the spectroscope, the photoheliograph, and 
other appliances, the position and character of 
the red protuberances or tongues of flame on 
the sun’s disk have been clearly established. 
But beyond and without what is called the 
chromosphere—of which the red flames are 
only the remotest portion—there appears dur- 
ing eclipses a halo of light of uneven contour, 
fringed with brilliant lines or pendants. This 
is what has been styled the corona, and there 
are various theories about its nature and origin. 
It is supposed by some to be a mere reflection 
from our own atmosphere, and by others to be 
the atmosphere of the sun. Still other theorists 
hold that it consists of comets, or similar 
meteors, revolving around the sun. The com- 
ing eclipse will afford an opportunity, from 
which trustworthy deductions are anticipated, 
for setting this important problem at rest. 





War Totes, 


Bazaine’s Surrender. 


HERE can be no doubt that, whatever his 

political views may have been, Bazaine was 
under such difficulties at last, that he could 
not help surrendering. The tale of famine 
was true. Partly, no doubt, the starvation 
was owing to mismanagement. The officers 
were abundantly supplied with food, and even 
with luxuries, while the soldiers were starving. 
Impartial eye-witnesses have described the 
condition of many of the private soldiers after 
the capitulation, and they saw soldiers too 
weak, from want of food, to be fit for a serious 
struggle with German troops. The provisions 
in the town, if shared equally between the 
civilians, the garrison, and the army outside, 
might have enabled Metz to hold out a little 
longer. The defenders of Metz had by no 
means arrived at their last crust. They never 
got near eating their boots, as plenty of deter- 
mined men, when besieged, have done before 
them. But there had been some deaths from 
sheer starvation, and a commander has always 
a frightful responsibility to assume when he 
really drives a large body of civilians as well 
as soldiers to their last crust. The time had 
come, future historians will probably conclude, 
when Bazaine took the best course for his coun- 
try by surrendering. A besieged force may 
last, even in a very weakened state, until it is 





relieved; and if Bazaine had had the remotest 
prospect of being relieved, he might and would, 
we may suppose, have held on until the last 
chance was gone. But the very most that Ba- 
zaine could have done, was to detain at Metz 
the forces of Prince Frederick Charles a few 
days longer ; and it is very hard to say that 
the end would have been worth the sacrifice it 
would have cost. It must be remembered that, 
if Bazaine is accused of treachery by the Pro- 
visional Government, he, in return, may say 
that, from the 4th of Septe™ber to the 29th of 
October, they never raised even the semblance 
of an army to relieve him, or interrupted the 
enemy’s communication, or gave him any aid 
whatever. He was left by them to shift entire- 
ly for himself, and this put him in a totally 
different position from that in which he would 
have been if he had to make efforts and under- 
go sacrifices in order to meet the outstretched 
arm of succoring France. 


Ancient Prophecies. 


A propos of the present war and the fate of 
Napoleon III., Notes and Queries has the follow- 
ing: ‘* The war has brought to the surface the 
following prophecy of the famous Provengal 
poet and seer, Nostradamus, who died about 
1575. He was born in the south of France, 
and was of Jewish descent. As physician and 
astrologer he was held in high estimation by 
the French king and nobility : 


‘ When the figures of the century, 
Added and doubled, both agree, 
And seven tens the years decree, 
Apollyon in the West shall rise 
His haughty head in grand emprise ; 
Ruin shall mark his fierce advance ; 
War in his mien, death in his glance ; 
His engines of destruction dire 
Shall fill the air with bolts of fire ; 
His metal ships shall scour the flood 
And turn the river’s course with blood. 


Two kings in Gaul and Italy, 

Three crowns shall bear, thrice chosen be; 
The eagle-empires then shall war, 

And spread their desolation far ; 

The one that most on others preyed 

Shall be defeated and dismayed ; 

The one that warred for fancied fame 
Shall lose his kingdom and his name. 

The North shall come like beasts of prey ; 
The South shall mingle in the fray ; 

The East shall Memnon’s statue raise ; 
The West shall see her cities blaze ; 

The Crescent, waning, shall decay 

Before the beams of the new day. 

Then Apollyon’s legions dead ; 

Then the king with triple head 

Shall no more his fatal sway 

Over men hold day by day ; 

Their sun in blood forever set, 

They’!l be forgot as they forget.’ ” 


The difficulties of communication and the 
searcity of paper have driven those of the Paris 
journals which are stiJl published, to a va- 
riety of shifts. Some consist of a single page, 
printed on silk paper, copies of which, with 
the title and margin cut off, in order to make 
them as light as possible, are dispatched by 
balloon-post, and occasionally reach their sub- 
scribers. The Gaulois, which, prior to the 
siege was a broadsidé of four pages, is now 
reduced to the size of a sheet of note-paper, 
almost as light as a feather. It is not printed 
on both sides, nor, indeed, is it printed at all. 
It is lithographed, and consists of four short 
and narrow columns, filled with writing so 
minute, that to read it would be a sore trial for 
one’s eyes. 





France under Henry IV. 


It is interesting at the present time to re- 
call the following passage from observations on 
the state of Francé, 1609, under Henry IV., by 
Sir Thomas Overbury, which appear in the 
Harleian Miscellany: “‘For the strength of 
France, it is at this day the greatest: united 
force of Christendom. The particulars in 
which it consists are these: the shape of the 
country, which, beimg round, no one part is 
far from succouring another ; the multitude of 
good towns and places of strength therein are 
able to stay an army, if not to waste it, as Metz 
did the emperor’s ; the mass of treasure which 
the. king hath in the Bastile ; the number of ar- 
senals distributed upon the frontiers, besides 
that of Paris, all of which are full of good 
arms and artillery ; and, for ready men, the five 
regiments bestowed up and down in garrisons, 
together with the two thousand of the Guard; 
the troops of ordinary and light horse, all ever 
in pay; besides their gentry, all bred soldiers, 
and of Which they think there are at this pres- 
ent fifty thousand fit to bear arms ; and to com- 
mand all these they have at this day the best 
generals of Christendom, which is the only 
commodity the civil wars did leave them.’’ 


General Uhrich, the brave defender of 
Strasbourg, has replied to the charges brought 
against him of failure in his duty in surrender- 
ing that fortress. “He did not yield Stras- 
bourg,’’ he says, “* until he had seen its fortress 
destroyed, its ramparts ploughed up, its artil- 
lery annihilated, its outworks rendered unten- 
able, and a breach made in two of the bastions. 
Powerful and until now unknown projectiles 
were thrown at the place by two hundred guns, 
and the bombardment was one without prece- 
dent. It was impossible,’’ he says, “‘ to resist 
the assault. The ramparts and all the ap- - 
proaches, being cannonaded by the enemy’s 
artillery, could not have been held by tae de- 
fenders of the breach, who in less fhan half an 
hour would have been annihilated, and the 
enemy would have carried the assault without 
striking a blow.”’ 


It is said that the Prussian general, Stein- 
metz, was disgraced because in three several 
battles he deliberately diverged from the plan 
of action indicated by Von Moltke. At Spei- 
cheren Heights, it was found that the French 
might have been dislodged by a certain flank- 
movement provided for by the commanding 
general, but which Steinmetz refused to make, 
thus involving the loss of many more men than 
was actually necessary. The great fault of 
Steinmetz was his partiality for bayonet- 
charges, the necessity for which does not so 
often occur since breech-loaders have come 
into use. Finally, Von Moltke demanded his 
deposition as the only condition upon which he 
would retain his own command. 


A great deal has been said about the rather 
melodramatic performances of the German 
uhlans. But these light-horsemen are not 
quite original in their feats, and are, in truth, 
copyists of the exploits of the dreaded Cos- 
sacks of the Don. ‘ Accustomed to act in 
small parties,’’ says Scott, in his ‘“‘ History of 
Napoleon,” “ they threaded woods, swam riv- 
ers, and often presented themselves unexpect- 
edly in villages many miles distant from the 
main army to which they belonged. . . . They 
always announced their party as the advanced 
guard of a considerable force, for whom they 
ordered provisions and quarters to be pre- 
pared ; and thus awed the inhabitants into an 
acquiescence in their demands.”’ 


The pen with which Count Bismarck is to 
sign the treaty of peace is already prepared. 
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Herr Bissenger, of Pforzheim, has manufactured 
out of massive gold an imitation of an ordinary 
stout goose-quill. The quill itself is polished, 
in order that it may be more conveniently 
handled, but the feather closely resembles a 
real quill, every fibre being represented, while 
the back of the feather is thickly studded with 
brilliants, and below them a count’s coronet 
and Bismarck’s monogram are engraved. Be- 
sides the engraver and maker, two goldsmiths 
were engaged on it for five weeks. 


The inhabitants of the villages of Alsace do 
not express any antipathy at the idea of becom- 
ing Germans. Their grandfathers had been 
Germans, they said, and they did not care to 
what state they belonged; the only thing they 
cared for was whether they could earn a good 
living for their families, and the taxes in Ger- 
many were not so high as in France. This 
seems to be the opinion of the country people 
in Alsace everywhere; the inhabitants of the 
towns, however, are more Frenchified, especial- 
ly in manufacturing towns. 


French officers on parole having joined the 
army of the Tours Government, the King of 
Prussia has ordered that henceforth all officers 
taken prisoners be sent to Germany. Excep- 
tions may be granted only by headquarters. 
Sixty French officers on parole have just re- 
ported themselves to the Prussian commanders 
before Metz, requesting to be sent to Germany, 
as the republicans will not permit them to keep 
their word of honor. 


M. Jules Delesvaux, president of one of the 
French civil courts, has shot himself at Paris. 
The secret papers of the emperor disclose the 
cause of this suicide. For every political pris- 
oner brought before him (and he never had the 
weakness to acquit one) he received a sum of 
money proportioned to the number of months’ 
imprisonment and the amount of fines inflicted, 
and the political und social standing of the 
prisoner. When this became known, Deles- 
vaux put a pistol to his head. 


The German infantry have recently been 
armed with a new weapon, designed for moun- 
tainous and guerilla warfare, which supersedes 
the light field-artillery. It is a small portable 
field-piece, weighing about thirty-five pounds, 
and was tested in the war of 1866. It can be 
carried by two men, and ten shots a minute 
can be fired with it. Its range is at least two 
thousand paces. Thousands have been dis- 
tributed to the army, and they can be employed 
in places where field-artillery is impracticable. 


According to Voss’s Gazette, the German 
soldiers now in France and fit for service num- 
ber 690,000, while there are 160,000 horses. 
The daily requirements of these forces are 
250,000 loaves of bread, 185 oxen, 400 cwt. of 
bacon, 540 ewt. of rice, 160,000 quarts of bran- 
dy, and 40 cwt. of coffee, 68,000 owt. of hay, 
and large quantities of oats and straw. 


Wliscellany. 


The Ruined Cities of Central Amer- 
ica. 


APTAIN CARMICHAEL read, at the re- 
cent meeting of the Geographical Section 

of the British Association, a paper of much 
interest on the ruined cities of Central Amer- 
ica. He said that in his opinion, formed from 
personal investigation, the architecture of the 
aboriginal Indians of Central America was but 
a diversified reproduction of that of Eastern 
countries. He then pointed out a number of 
similarities in their architecture, designs, cus- 








toms, ete., to nations of the East, and showed 
how, as a general rule, it was very difficult to 
explore these ruins, owing to the hostility of 
the existing tribes of Indians. 

As regards their antiquity, he assigned to 
many of them an earlier foundation than that 
accorded to them by Stephens and Squier, and 
adduced some very convineing proofs in sup- 
port of his theory. The picture he drew of 
the palaces of Quiché in Guatemala fully bore 
out the statement of Torquemada that they ri- 
valled those of Montezuma; and he showed 
that, if that city—one of some eight hundred 
years’ standing—was in such a perfect state of 
conservation some fifty years ago that the padre 
of a neighboring Indian village, who then 
walked among its streets and palaces, imagined 
himself in Spain, what must be the era of those 
numerous cities compared with which Quiché 
was modern ? 

He then pointed out the great length of 
these ruined cities, and added that in connec- 
tion with this a remarkable fact had seemingly 
been overlooked by most Central-American 
writers—viz., that the stone buildings whose 
ruins we now find extant were used as temples, 
palaces, and public offices generally, the poor- 
er inhabitants living in huts of a perishable 
nature—an arrangement which represented an 
almost incredible amount of population. He 
then analyzed the various elements composing 
the architecture of the ruined buildings and 
monuments, and gave an interesting account 
of the various uses to which the teocali and 
tumuli were put by the Toltecan and Aztec 
priests—viz., for sacrificial and burial purposes, 
to serve as beacons, for warlike defences, etc. 
—and explained the relations between the tem- 
ples and palaces, and offered a few hints as to 
the deciphering of the hieroglyphics, a subject 
to which he has paid much attention, and for 
which he is specially qualified from his knowl- 
edge of the Maya or Indian language, showing 
that they were chiefly the works of the Indian 
priesthood, and, above all, were intended to 
inculcate moral and religious precepts, chrono- 
logical events being made quite subservient to 
them. He then referred briefly to the round 
towers which contained the estufas for the 
sacred fire of Montezuma, in connection with 
the worship of the sun, and passed on to ex- 
plain the nature and significance of the various 
hideous and awe-inspiring idols to whom the 
human sacrif xe was offered on the summit of 
the teocali, and stated it as his belief that these 
idols, as well as the planed stones, were carved 
with clay or flint instruments, as he had often 
found flint and obsidian implements, but in no 
instance an instrument of metal. 

Referring to the state of decay in which 
they were mostly found, he stated that there 
were ruins which had never been visited by 
the Spaniards at the time of the conquest, and 
expressed it as his opinion that their crumbling 
and ruinous condition was mainly brought 
about by the earthquakes so prevalent through- 
out Central America, in conjunction, of course, 
with the action on them of time and the ele- 
ments. He gave a most interesting account 
of a ruined city in British Honduras, called 
Xmul, which he claims to have discovered, and 
concluded by pointing out the great extent of 
unknown and untravelled districts in Central 
America, particularly in Guatemala, as present- 
ing a fine field for future geographers and nat- 
uralists, and expressed it as his firm conviction 
that there existed at the present day an Indian 
city—yet to be discovered—whese inhabitants 
occupy the same splendid palaces and temples 
as in the days of the Spanish conquest, whose 
priests inscribe fresh precepts on their tablets, 
and who would then read to us their now mys- 
tical hieroglyphiecs. He supported the state- 





ment by describing an exploration he made in 
the southern district of British Honduras, 
westward toward Guatemala, where, after sev- 
eral days’ perilous river-navigation and farther 
journey on foot, he discovered in the neigh- 
borhood of the Coxcomb Peak the remains of 
an abandoned maize-plantation, and saw smoke 
ascending from the distant forest, and be- 
lieves that the tribe of Indians who occupy 
this part of the country, which was before con- 
sidered to be uninhabited, have some connec- 
tion with the mysterious Aztec city he spoke 
of. 

In the discussion which followed, Captain 
Carmichael stated that he had recently returned 
from California, where he had heard a Japa- 
nese and a digger Indian of Nevada, then 
brought together for the first time, converse 
intelligibly. This remarkable fact, in connec- 
tion with the well-known resemblance of the 
tribes on the Amoor River to our Indians, has 
a very important bearing on the question of 
the source from which America was originally 
peopled. 


A Regret. 


L 

I met the maiden that I loved 
One evening on the lea; 

And, save a peeping star or two, 
All by ourselves were we. 

The silken moths flew round about, 
And softly moved the air, 

But softlier on my shoulder fell 
The flutter of her hair. 

And so we walked an hour or more: 
How swift the minutes sped ! 

And then we parted—well-a-day, 
What might I not have said? 


1. 
I met the maiden that I loved 
One sweet May-morn again, 
And, save the happy Sabbath bells, 
No sound was in the lane. 
But when I looked her in the face 
So fast the blushes flew, 
No wild-rose blossom in the spring 
Had ever such a hue. 
And so we wandered toward the church 
How swift the minutes sped! 
And then we parted—well-a-day, 
What might I not have said? 


m1. 

I met the maiden that I loved 
Once more in after-years, 

And as she passed me in the street 
I searce could look, for tears. 

For by her side a stranger walked, 
And she might be his bride— 

But oh! she smiled not as of yore, 
Our darling village pride. 

Then most I thought of one still eve, 
Of one May-morn, how sped, 

And how we parted—well-a-day, 
What might I not have said? 


The Bonapartes. 


Charles Bonaparte and Letitia his wife, re 
spectable citizens of Ajaccio in Corsica, were 
the parents of eight children, one of whom be- 
came an emperor and the greatest of modern 
conquerors, three became kings, one a queen, 
one a reigning sovereign, and one a princess. 
This unexampled suddenness of fortune sprang, 
it is true, from the extreordinary genius of one 
brother alone. But it is not the Jess true that 
the whole family were endowed with far more 
than the usual amount of energy and ability. 
Some of this, again, has been transmitted to 
their children. Of the twenty-six grandchil- 
dren to Charles and Letitia, one has revived 
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the splendors—an’ the misfortunes, too—of 
the first empire; eight or nine of them have 
become authors of repute—two being, each in 
his own line, of great distinction; while in 
none of them has there ever appeared any ap- 
pearance of weakness, or folly in the direction 
of weakness. It is only a hundred years since 
the first of them—Joseph—was born ; and only 
ten years since the youngest of them—Jerome 
—died. Within the compass of a single life, 
they have governed France twice, each time 
with improvements in the material resources 
of the country, quite disproportioned to the 
length of the reign and the difficulties they 
have encountered. They have formed alli- 
ances with the noblest houses in Europe. They 
have been—for good and for evil—porpetually 
in the mouths of men. They have fallen hope- 
lessly, and have risen unexpectedly. They 
have had disastrous reverses, and splendid suc- 
cesses. They have been alternately the sport 
and the spoiled children of Fortune. 


The Rainy Season. 

Un India the rainy season lasts about four months, 
and during the whole of that time people exist in 
a vapor-bath. The heat is excessive, and the rains 
incessant. A lady has recently described her ex- 
perience of this season, in one of the Indian news- 
papers.) 

I know that toadstools in my bonnets. grow, 
A cockroach-nest is in my last new hat, 

My gloves and boots were ruined long ago, 
And on my wardrobe shelves I’ve seen a rat! 


Through the long day, the smouldering char- 
coal plays 
A losing game with damp in every room, 
My smarting eyes on smoke-dried treasures 
gaze, 
And reckon up destruction in the gloom. 


They count our rainfall up in grudging measure, 
With gauges all too shallow for our woes, 
They talk of inches of the liquid treasure— 
When we have yards with every wind that 
blows! 

Dull in the morning, duller still at noon ; 
Dullest of all as dreary night comes round ; 
The same words, always to the self-same tune, 
And nothing ever fresh to sight or sound. 


I can’t drive even to that slowest spot 
In all the island where the band should play ; 
Then bull-frogs croak, and sodden benches rot, 
While buffaloes through its miry puddles 
stray. 


I go from mildewed couch to mouldy bed, 
And in the murning shall feel no surprise 
If, on the reeking pillow ’neath my head, 
I find a crop of mushrooms when I rise! 


The Princess Louise. 


In the midst of a very great war, a war the 
history of which will be studied centuries hence 
with minute care, a clever young woman is en- 
gaged to a promising but as yet undistinguished 
young man, and the English world pauses in its 
contemplation of the conflict to consider that 
event. And it is an event, that is the puzzle 
of it. There are not ten educated Englishmen 
in the empire who do not feel a quiet but still 
definite sensation of pleasure, in hearing a sort 
of official announcement that the Princess 
Louise is to marry the Marquis of Lorn on 
some day in next February. The marquis, 
though the heir of a very ancient race, for cen- 
turies closely bound up with British history, 
is of no particular importance to anybody but 
his father’s tenants ; and the princess, though 
in the line of the succession, and popular from 
an impression which, true or false, is entirely 
unwarranted by evidence, that she is very un- 
like other princesses, is very far removed from 





any chance of the throne, but still everybody 
is in reality very much interested indeed, and 
a good deal pleased. The truth is, that the an- 
nouncement is a social event, that the Eng- 
glish, who in state politics are_republican, are 
in social politics either aristocratic or demo- 
eratic, and that this alliance interests and 
pleases them, because it involves a triumph of 
both those ideas over the monarchical one. 





Purictics. 


WO or three of the adyertisements of 
Messrs. Union Adams & Co., appearing 
recently in this journal, were printed with an 
erroneous street-number—367 Broadway, in- 
stead of 687. This mistake probably did not 
mislead any‘of our own citizens, who are well 
uainted with the location of Messrs. Adams 
& Co.’s place of business, but strangers, wish- 
ing to.select from their peculiarly - excellent 
stock of furnishi , may have been con- 
fused by the error, and for this reason we draw 
particular attention to it. No. 687 Broadway, 
near Bleecker Street, is their location. 


Russia has six hundred and sixty-seven 
cotton-factories, employing.one hundred and 
eighty thousand operatives. Before the war 
in this couel ee. manufacture had scareel 
commenced Russia. During that period, 
however, the Bussians began to manufacture 
Bokhara, Persian, Indian, and other cotton, 
and it is said that their factories are now the 
most magnificent in the w exceeding. in. 
style and completeness even lish es- 
tablishments. The products amount to fifty 
million dollars annually. 


An old lady was recently brought as a wit- 
ness before a of magistrates, and, when 
asked to take off her bonnet, obstinately re- 
fused to do so, saying, ‘‘ There’s no law com- 
pellin a woman to take off her bonnet.” 

‘Oh,” imprudently replied one of the magis- 
trates, “‘ you know the law, do you? Perhaps 
you would like to come up and sit here and 
teach us.”” ‘“‘ No, I thank you, sir,” replied 
the old woman, tartly ; “there are old women 
enough there now.” 


It is said that if a woman would paint the 
skin of the face blue at the corners of the eyes 
for a small space, shading off in the direction 
of the ear, it would give a languishing softness 
to the countenance, and make the greatest of 
shrews look lovely, mild, and meek. 


For the benefit of young girls who are. im- 
patient to put on trained skirts, it may be 
stated that the Princess Beatrice, daughter of 
Queen Victoria, now nearly sixteen years old, 
has never yet wore any thing but short dress- 
es, even upon the grand occasion of a drawi 
_. reception, when court-trains are uni- 
versal. 


It has always been a mystery to us where all 
the Smiths came from ; but, while visiting in a 
are city, the matter was satisfactorily 
explained by the ap of a large sign 
over the door of a ry with the announce- 
ment that this was the “Smith Manufacturing 
Company.” 


This is a genuine epitaph on a child buried 
in an Ohio graveyard : 
“ He tasted Life’s bitter cup. 
And then refused to drink it up. 
He turned his little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died.” 


One of the most eminent woman’s-rights 
leaders wishes it “‘ distinctly understood that 
this woman question is not an anti-man move- 
ment. We only wish,’’ she adds, “‘to work 
by him, side by side, in perfect equality.” 


On some railroads it is customary to have a 
lock on the stove to prevent the passengers 
from meddling with the fire. A » 
being asked why they locked the stove, re- 
= that it was to ‘‘ prevent the fire from go- 
ng out.”’ 


The new Italian ambassador at the court of 


Vienna, Cavaliere d’ Artom, is an Israelite. He 
was one of the ablest and most esteemed agents 


. 





of Cavour, and is deemed one of the sharpest 
diplomats of Italy. 

The Cincinnati Commercial claims for Geo. 
A. Gray, Jr., of that city, the honor of con- 
ceiving the idea of the Gatling gun, or mitrail- 
leuse. The first one was constructed there in 
1861. 

Western teachers believe in whipping. A 
proposition to abolish corporeal punishment 
got only four votes out of a hundred at q re- 
cent teachers’ convention in Fond-du-Lac. 

A pbysician said of a ape that “he was 
such an ignoramus ben ayich e could take a lan- 
tern and go down inside his patient, he couldn’t 
find out what the matter was.’’ 

The Prussian field post-office department 
receives about forty thousand letters, and sends 
to Germany over two hundred thousand every 


Mr, Cobb has, married Miss Webb. He 
knew that they. were meant to be joined as 
soon as he spied her, 

It begins to look ominous when the woman 
of the period wants her.club; she used to be 
satisfied with her broomstick. 


Advice to doctors—live and let live. 


Che Museum. 


HE natives of New Guinea possess various* 
canoes, some so small as only to hold, 
and by no means to accommodate, one person, 
while others contain with ease fifty or sixty at 
once. The commonest ¢anoe is that which is 
popularly called a catamaran, and which is 
more of a raft than a boat. It is formed of 
three planks lashed together with rattan. The 
man sits, or rather kneels, a little behind the 
centre, and is able to propel this simple vessel 
with great speed. Some of these catamarans 
are large enough to carry ten or twelve persons, 
together with a cargo. Instead of being mere- 
ly three planks, they consist of three 
logs of wood laid side by side, and lashed 
firmly together with rattan at their ends, in 
the centre, and midway between the centre 
and each end. There is no particular bow or 
stern, but the central log is longer than the 
others, so as to project at each end, and is gen- 
erally carved into rude patterns, and orna- 
mented with red and white paint. Of course, 
the sea washes freely over this primitive ves- 
sel, so that the natives are obliged .. _-ect a 
small platform in the middle, on which they 
can place any goods that might be damaged by 
wetting. 

One of the smaller catamarans is shown in 
the foreground of our illustration, and just be- 
hind it is one of the large canoes with its sail 
struck. Such a canoe as this is about twenty- 
five feet in length. It consists of two parts, 
the canoe proper and the outrigger. The ca- 
noe proper is very curiously formed. It is cut 
from the trunk of a tree, and, in spite of its 
length, is not more than eighteen or nineteen 
inches in extreme width. The most curious 
part of its construction is that the sides, after 
bulging out below, come together above, so 
that the space between the gunwale is barely 
eight inches, and there is only just room for 
@ man’s legs to pass into the interior of the 
boat. A section of the canoe would present an 
outline very much like that of the Greek ome- 
ga reversed, thus—v. In order to preserve the 
gunwales from injury, a slight pole is lashed 
to them throughout their entire length. As is 
the case with the catamaran, both ends of the 
canoe are alike. They are generally raised 
well above the water, and are carved into the 
semblance of a snake’s or turtle’s head, and 
decorated with paint, tufts of feathers, shells, 
and similar ornaments. The outrigger is as 
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long as the canoe, to the gunwale of which it is 
attached by a series of light poles. The method 
by which the outer ends of the poles are fastened 
to the outrigger 

is very curious, 

and can be 

better under- 

stood by refer- 

ence to the. il- 

lustration than 

by a descrip- 

tion. Like the 

ends of the ca- 

noe, those of 

the outrigger 

poles are fash- 

joned into a 

snake-like 

form. 

The natives 
ean run along 
these poles to 
the... outrigger 
with _ perfect 
safety, often 
sitting upon it 
when the wind 
is high, so 
as to preserve 

ethe balance 
of the ves- 
sel. In many 
canoes, how- 
ever, a slight 
platform is 
laid upon these 
poles, so as 
greatly to in- 
crease the bur- 


den-carrying space of the vessel; and a cor- 
responding but smaller platform projects from. 
the opposite side of the canoe. On this platform 


Canoes of New Guinea. 


several paddlers are stationed, finding it easier to 
work their long-handled paddles from the plat- 
form than from the narrow spaceof the canoe it- 
self. The sail is 
made of strips 
of ’ -palm-leaf, 
interlaced with 
each other. 
When ‘it is not 
required, the 
sail is struck 
and rolled 
up, so as to 
occupy as little 
room as pos- 
sible, and the 
mast can aiso 
be struck. 
Two other 
kinds of New- 
Guinea canoes 
are shown in 
the illustration. 
These canoes 
are not found 
in the same 
part of New 
Guinea, but, 
as the natives 
travel in them 
for consid- 
erable distan- 
ces, they have 
been brought 
together in 
the same illus- 
tration for the 
convenience of 
comparison. 
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LLEWELLYN PARK, 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


we 
MAIN GATEWAY AND LODGE OF LLEWELLYN PARK, 


Liewetiyn Park, at, Orange, N. J., combines acknowledged healthfulness, accessibility, and social advantages, with an opportunity to secure the enjoyment of a large 
and costly country place, by the purchase of one acre of land, which carries with it the possession of fifty acres of pleasure-grounds, and | seven miles of private drives, through- 


out a tract of land nearly as large as Centtal Park. All persons seeking a country home are invited to visit and ine the 
acres each, the greater portion of the Park having already been sold, and improved by New York Merchants. 


For Maps, Terms, aad Particulars, apply to the owner, 
Or to HAZARD, APTHORP & CO., 110 Broadway, N. Y. 
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L. S. HASKELL, Orange, N. J., 


{7H For fuller particulars of the Park, see article in No. 85 of the Journat, and also Downing’s ‘‘ Landscape Gardening.” 
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